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#y Rex Beach 


Author of “ The Spoilers,” “ The Silver Horde,” 
“The Ne’er-Do-Well,” etc. 
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IG, buoyant, brac- 

ing, this new story 
surges along through 
stormy seas of excite- 
ment to its final anchor- 
age in the placid depths 
of love. Yes, love is 
here—the strong, pas- 
sionate love of a man 
for his heart’s desire. 
Revenge is here—the 
hot, reeking revenge of 
the Sicilian Mafia. Cor- 
ruption is here—polli- 
tical corruption which 
leads to riot. And 
through all these scenes 
of violence and blood- 
shed there flows a 
steady stream of the 
genuine Rex Beach humor—the humor of brilliant 
phrase and ludicrous situation. 

Like his books of the lawless North, this new novel 
will quicken every heart that pumps red_ blood, and 
while in real life one does not care for overmuch slaughter, 
yet in fiction the guns boom softly, and we remember 
only the tenderness of the meetings of lovers as we close 
the book. 
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Illustrated. Post 8vo, $1.30 net. 





The Voice 


By MARGARET DELAND 


Author of “ The Iron Woman,” “ The Awakening of Helena Richie,” etc. 


NEW Dr. Lavendar story and a new heroine 
—two Margaret Deland treats which make the 
perfect holiday book for reading or ee: By way 
of good measure, this Lf pe. = 
story is located in Old 
Chester. 

Philippa is the girl— 
an old-fashioned little 
thing, full of pleasant 
silences and soft gayety © 
and simple, startling truth- 
telling. Her father is a 
religious fanatic, who has 
experienced a deep and 
mystic religious revelation, 
and her lover is the ortho- 
dox village parson whose 
unconscious affection for 
Philippa is most skilfully 
portrayed. 

The parson’s wooing of Philippa, the girl’s affection 
for her eccentric father, and the final triumph of the little 
blind god, make indeed a quaint and charming story. 
It fairly overflows with the same mellow humor and pas- 
sionate sympathy, ‘the tenderly human characters and 
literary excellence that have given “The Iron Woman” 
and “ Dr. Lavendar’s People” their rank as modern classics. 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cover in colors. $1.00 net. 
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Your United States 
By ARNOLD BENNETT 


Author of “ Old Wives’ Tales,” etc. 


O English writer since 
Thackeray has been 
welcomed to the United 
States with such spontane- 
ous enthusiasm as Arnold 
Bennett. All doors were 
opened to him. He saw 
more in a comparatively 
brief visit than most of us 
see in a lifetime. 

Gifted witha keen sense 
of humor, Mr. Bennett ap- 
proaches his subject in a brilliantly unconventional way 
—and with a full consciousness of the bigness of his 
undertaking. Our daily life, our society, our sports, our 
theaters, our schools and colleges, East and West,.: all 
come in for their share of his sane and graceful appre- 
ciation. 

Few indeed are the works of fiction that can even begin 
to compare in charm and fascination with this masterly 
series of impressions. 

The many beautiful illustrations by Frank Craig, the 
English artist who accompanied Mr. Bennett, tell their 
story pictorially as brilliantly as Mr. Bennett does in his 
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text. 
Crown Octavo, Cloth, $2.00 net. 
HARPER & 











The Financier 
By THEODORE DREISER 


Author of “ Jennie Gerhardt” and “ Sister Carrie.” 


NCE in every four years a big book, an unusual 
book, comes to the surface. We believe Mr. 
Dreiser’s story of ‘The Financier” is such a book. 

Broad in its scope, sweeping in its power, it is only fair 
to add that it is almost brutal in its naked picturing of 
the lust for wealth and 
the hunger for love. 

It is not for those who 
fear the fighting force of 
a strong man, nor is it the 
unfolding of a lovely life. 

It is first of all a great, 
absorbing, haunting story, 
then it is perhaps a lesson 
—but, taken all in all—its 
bigness, its insight into 
larger phases of our hfe— 
it seems destined to rank 
as one of the great ex- 
amples of modern fiction. 

In the words of the New 
York Times, the “author 
hascreated adrama, poignant and stirring . . . human beings, 
round, ruddy, alive... and an almost perfect illusion of re- 
ality.”’ It is big—a thousand times bigger than the average 


of present-day fiction. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.40 net. 
BROTHERS 
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‘*“GOOD-BY, AMBASSADOR, WE ARE SORRY. TO HAVE YOU LEAVE US” 


DRAWN BY Cc. J. BUDD 
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COMMENT 


What Might or Might Not Have Been 

Tue Burlington [awkeye says: 

lf President Tarr had been renominated by ac- 
clamation and if Colonel RoosEvert had advocated his 
re-election with might and main, what would have been 
the result ?—Harper’s WEEKLY. 

The editor of the Wrrxiy knows the answer very 
well. The division in the Republican ranks created by 
ROOSEVELT was the only thing that defeated Tart. 
Upon Rooseve.r is all the burden. Had the Colonel 
come home from Africa a consistent friend to Tart 
and to the party which had made him all he was, and 
which honored him rarely, he would have said to the 
progressives and insurgents who had begun their fight 
on Tarr: “ Hands off, gentlemen. I have faith in 
President Tarr and in the party and in the people, 
and I propose to back them all up.” Then had he 
given the same unswerving friendship and support to 
Tarr that Tarr had given him, and had he gone be- 
fore the country in the behalf of his long-time friend, 
who was still the same as he had always been, this 
country would have listened to him and would have ac- 
cepted Mr. Tarr at his true value. There would have 
been no question of Tart’s renomination and re- 
election. 

We wonder. No doubt it would have been a 
strong combination and hard to beat toward the 
end, when business began to perk up so that folks 
were disposed to let better enough alone. But the 
campaign would have been quite different. As it 
wus, citizens voted for, or rather against, a certain 
candidate. If Mr Tarr had been running against 
Mr. Witson and nobody else, the country would 
have divided on a single issue—the tariff. Our 
brother, the Times, says Witson would have won 
handily; our Western cousin, the Hawkeye, says 
he wouldn’t; and there you are. As for ourselves, 
we don’t pretend to know, although frankly we 
doubt if we should have guessed at the result quite 
as confidently as we did under the circumstances 
that did exist. In fact, all things considered, we 
are disposed to think that all good Democrats who 
heeded our suggestion to add a few thanks to 
Tikopore on Thursday of the present week erred, 
if at all, on the safe side. Predestination shaped 
the result, as noted hitherto, but it would be mani- 
festly niggardly to deny that the Bull Moose 
helped along. 


Information for Republicans 

It was an odd election in many ways. Brother 
Bryan got an awful beating four years ago. And 
yet it is a simple faet that if he had been running 
this year and had polled the same number of votes 
in the various States that he obtained in 1908, 
his majority in the electoral college would have 
been 26 larger than Witson’s. This is the way it 
works out: 

STATES THAT WILSON CARRIED IN 1912 AND THAT 
BRYAN WOULD HAVE CARRIED ON HIS POPULAR VOTE 
IN 1908: 

Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Florida. Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Towa, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersev, New York, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Wyoming, Tdaho, adding Arizona and New Mexico, 
not voting in 1908, and California, where women voted 
for the first time. 

Electoral votes for each....... PT Tee 417 

STATES THAT WILSON CARRIED AND "THAT Bryan 
WOULD JiAVE LOST: 
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Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Maine. 

Additional electoral votes for WILSON.......... 29 

STATES THAT BRYAN WOULD HAVE CARRIED AND THAT 
WILSON LOST: 

Pennsylvania, Utah. 


Additional electoral votes for BRYAN......... 42 
Tart carried against WILSON: 
ASGRNNS WORMIIOIG tse ics piss wsstereis ix ehebsheieus Gates 80% 8 


Tart would have carried against BRYAN: 
Massachusetts, Oregon, Rhode Island, Vermont, 


GN DOE x nic. 5:s/Sunere shes oe CARE CES 38 


ROOSEVELT carried against WILSON: 
Michigan, Minneseta, Pennsylvania, Washington, 


SOUT APRESS ooo a Gorsre oth ovew aeanre naeie iaiss ea diarete 77 
ROOSEVELT would have carried against BRYAN: 
Michigan, Minnesota, Washington.............. 34 

SuMMARY 

WHRON  sacersitae eros eee f) MBNIVAIE 2 22 e2eyevec2y aie 459 

Roosevelt ..... ietewel ae Roosevelt. ....65 ee 34 

RUIN. isi ioe tore, Aen ~ 8 OSD | pc56G sua dine 38 


Wilson’s majority.. .361 Bryan’s majority....387 


All of which, though of no particular importance 
at this late day, may nevertheless possess an in- 
terest for Republicans who are now being informed 
that, if they truly repent, they may yet enjoy the 
distinguished honor of being “absorbed” by the 
exultant RoosEvELtT party. 


Some Reflections of Mr. Root 

The Republican whale may be badly diseased, 
but some lumps of ambergris that came ashore from 
it are mighty well worth picking up. Here is one 
that was part of the flotsam of the Chamber of 
Commerce dinner in New York on November 21st: 


I have been thinking, passing beyond and behind all 
the issues that we have been discussing, whether under- 
lying them all we can answer in the affirmative or the 
negative a crucial question, and that is this: Are we 
advancing in our capacity for self-government? Are 
we maintaining our capacity for self-government? 

All the rest is unimportant compared with that. 
If we have the spirit of true self-governing people, 
whichever way we may decide these questions of the 
moment we come through right. Whatever we do 
about the tariff or about the trusts or about the rail- 
roads or about wages or about corporations or what- 
ever we do about any of the issues of the American 
for the American people, if we have at heart the true 
spirit of a free self-governing democracy they come 
through right. 


That little chunk of dispassionate disquisition 
proceeded from one of the gentlemen whom our 
Bull Moose brethren have pictured to us so vehe- 
mently during the last four months as belonging 
to the penitentiary, and as political porch-climbers 
whom it was a scandal to have go at large. It 
was Senator Root whe spoke these words, and 
timely they are when so many more or less 
clamorous citizens seem possessed with the notion 
that laws are to shape the people rather than the 
people the laws. To get the people right and keep 
them so is the great necessity. “It is the blood 
that makes the laws, not the laws the blood.” 

Mr. Root pleaded for self-governing people, for 
that which “makes men self -controlled, which 
makes every man competent and willing to govern 
his impulses by the rule-of declared principle.” 

He went on: 

Our life has become so complicated, the activities 
of our country so numerous and so vast, that it is 
very difficult for. us to understand each other. The 
wheat farmers understand each other, the importers 
understand. each other, the bankers understand each 
other, but there are vast masses of the people of our 
country who totally misunderstand other great masses 
of our people. 

There are hundreds of thousands af people outside 
the great industrial communities who think yeu are a 
den of thieves, there are hundreds of thousands of 
people who think that the manufacturers of the coun- 
try are a set of confidence men. 

Why, we have before us now great and serious ques- 
tions regarding the financial problems of the country, 
and thi is what stands in the way of their solution. 
{t is that the men that understand the finances of 
the country, the bankers and the merchants, are 
under suspicion. 

Great bodies of people will not accept what they 
say regarding the subject of finance, a subject compli- 
cated by all the currents and movements of finance 
throughout the world. They will not accept what the 
experts say, What the men who understand the subject 
say, because they do not believe their motives are 
honest. So that the only man that can be heard is the 
man who does not understand the subject. 


It is a bad case when the only man who can be 
heard is the man who does not understand the 
subject. There has been much of that. It isto 
offer Mr. Root such consolation as there is in the 
fact that we have elected a President who is be- 
lieved to understand several very important sub- 
jects, and to have capacity for understanding 
others, and who is less distrusted than any Presi- 
dent-elect of recent times, and who ean be heard. 


Canal Tolls and Honor 

Another matter Mr. Roor took up; a matter in 
which he is an expert; the matter of the treaties 
and the eanal tolls. 
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Congress has passed a law freeing coastwise 
ships from tolls in the Panama Canal. Great 
Britain thinks that that is a violation of treaties. 
Congress thinks not. We have a treaty with 
Great Britain which binds us to arbitrate ques- 
tions arising from the interpretation of treaties, 
but there is a pretty strong indisposition to submit 
the terms of this particular treaty to arbitration. 
As to that Mr. Roor feels strongly. He said to the 
New York merchants: 

I say to you that if we refuse to arbitrate we shall 
be in the position of the merchant who is known to all 
the world to be false to his promises. With our 
nearly four thousand millions of foreign trade we 
shall stand in the world of commerce as a merchant 
false to his word. Among all the people on this earth 
who hope for better days of righteousness and peace 
in the future we shall stand, in the light of our 
multitude of declarations for arbitration and peace, 
discredited, dishonored hypocrites, with the fair name 
of America blackened, with the self-respect of Amer- 
icans gone, with the influence of America for advance 
aleng the pathway of progress and civilization an- 
nulled, dishonored, and disgraced. No true American 
can fail to use his voice and his: influence upon that 
question for his country’s honor. 


Here is a serious matter that has got to be set- 
tled and should be settled right. It has been the 
judgment of the WreEkty that the law passed by 
Congress regulating the canal tolls does not vio- 
late the treaties. But we cannot be the judges 
in our own cause. If the objections of Great 
Britain and other nations are formally submitted, 
we should either arbitrate the question or else 
withdraw the tolls clause in the present law, 
and try to substitute for it one that will not 
need to be arbitrated. Such a clause Mr. Roor 
could doubtless draw if any one can, and it is 
a service in which his abilities might very proper- 
ly be enlisted. The-matter is so inherently polit- 
ical, and political bias is so apt to insinuate itself 
even into arbitrations, that it would be well if it 
could be settled out of court. 

But settled somehow it must be. We cannot 
afford in such a matter to settle back on the axiom 
that might makes right. That would not be con- 
sistent with self-government, which must include 
the disposition to put justice before self-interest. 


Public Opinion and Financial Reform 

While it is quite possible that the Democratic 
leaders may agree, after taking counsel, that the 
special session should confine itself to tariff re- 
vision, there is no reason why we should not all 
he looking ahead and preparing to help intelligent- 
ly in other good works which we hope to see the 
party do for the country. For in these enterprises 
we all can help, even though we are not all leaders. 
We can help by contributing to the right sort of 
publie opinion, for without the support of pub- 
lic opinion no administration can be sure of ac- 
complishing anything that requires legislative 
action. 

On this point our neighbor, the Times, makes 
a sound observation. Speaking of the extreme de- 
sirability of altering our financial system along 
certain lines, the Times says: 

There is little reason to expect from Congress at 
present any practical action in this direction. There 
is not an effective public sentiment that demands it. 


That sentiment must be created by intelligent dis- 
cussion. 


Now, that remark is true enough of reforms in 
general, but it is especially and peculiarly true of 
this particular reform. The reason why there is 
not a strong general demand for it is simply that 
so few people have ever studied the subject at all. 
Among those who have, the sentiment is over- 
whelming; it is practically unanimous. But public 
finance is commonly regarded as a hard subject. 
The mass of us avoid it until a panic or something 
similarly catastrophic forces it upon our attention. 
All the more reason, therefore, for a sustained 
effort to get people to think about it while the 
times are favorable to wise and deliberate and 
dispassionate action. That, if we may be pardoned 
the allusion, is why we have so often recurred to it 
even when there was nothing in the newspaper 
head-lines about it. 

However, there are some quite hopeful signs. 
The number of people who see plainly that some- 
thing must soon be done about. currency and bank- 
ing seems to be increasing. We think, too, that 
there is improvement in the tone of such discussion 
as we are having; that it is growing fairer and 
less ignorant, less demagogic. To this gain we 
think Governor Witson made. a marked contribu- 
tion in certain of his later speeches during the 
campaign. He repeatedly referred to the question 
as of the very first importance, and one that must 
be faced firmly and candidly, in an enlightened and 
scientific spirit. Evidently he deeply desires and 
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hopes that it may be so faced, and rightly dis- 
posed of, during his Presidency. Surely that is 
an aspiration which all thoughtful Americans of 
all parties should be glad to help him realize. 


Mr. Hepburn Contributes . 

What suggested the Times’s observation and 
some of our own also was a brief but illuminating 
contribution to the subject made in a letter to 
the Times by Mr. A. Barton THepsurn, a former 
president of the New York Clearing House Asso- 
ciation. Speaking, of course, out of personal 
knowledge and experience, Mr. Hrpsurn makes 
an exceptionally clear and succinct statement of 
the chief faults of our present system and the 
changes needed to correct them. Other authorities 
may perhaps differ from him as to the relative 
importance of these several evils and remedies, but 
there is no denying the reality of the evils. 

Having in mind particularly our sufferings in 
panies, he puts first of them all the thoroughl, 
dangerous way in which the present law forces the 
banks to keep their reserves. Each of them must 
keep its own cash reserve, and the result is that 
in time of stress and common danger there is no 
common fund for relief. Instead of provision for 
co-operation, there is the temptation, almost the 
necessity, to act at cross purposes on the disastrous 
principle of sauve qui peut. Such a common re- 
serve, “ under altruistie control,” must clearly be a 
feature of any safe and scientific system. 

The other two main evils which Mr. Hepsurn 
discusses are, naturally, the inelastic character of 
our currency and the lack of any proper handling, 
such as the best modern systems all provide, for 
commercial paper. In dealing with the latter he 
makes the telling point that, while everybody 
recognizes the part played by clearing-house cer- 
tificates in relieving recent panics, necessitated as 
it was by the law’s failure to provide any other 
relief, it was absolutely illegal to use the certifi- 
cates as many of them actually were used. 

Excellent as we think Mr. Hepsurn’s letter is, 
no part of it will convey anything new or startling 
to serious and trained students of our finance. The 
difficulty is, as we began by saying, to get the 
matter clearly before the public in general We 
cannot think, as some perhaps will, that in even 
quoting Mr. Heprsurn’s letter to that end we 
are making a mistake because, forsooth, Mr. Hep- 
BnuRN happens to be a banker. We cannot think 
the country will refuse to learn about this great 
question from any one of a large class of citizens 
whose duties have required them to know about 
it. If we are to handle it right, we must learn 
all we can about it from all sources.. We must 
dismiss not class prejudice alone, but all prejudice. 
A sound system will be good for all classes. An 
unsound system, such as we now have, is not in 
the long run good for anybody. 


The Short Session : 

Now for the final and perfunctory session of 
the already superseded Sixty-second Congress. 
We think of ourselves as a common-sense and up- 
to-date people, but the way we cling to this anomaly 
of our system would indicate that in the matter 
of stupid adherence to time-honored absurdities 
the older countries have nothing on us. In the 
discussion concerning a special session of the next 
Congress due emphasis was laid on the fact that 
ordinarily it is a year and a month after we elect 
a Congress before it enters on its duties, and there 
was general agreement that the practice is ridic- 
ulous. But it is not a bit more ridiculous than 
the practice of leaving both a Congress and a 
President in full control of our affairs for months 
after we have voted them out of power. 

However, we may as well make the best of our 
usage as it stands, at any rate until we get up 
the energy to change it. It must be admitted that 
of late years neither Presidents nor Congresses 
have been disposed to make improper use of such 
illogical extensions of their tenure. It has not 
always been so. At the beginning of the last 
century, after the election which drove the Fed- 
eralists out of power, the Federalist Congress 
spent most of its days of grace creating new 
offices, and Jonn Apams, the Federalist President, 
is said to have sat up till midnight of March 3d 
filling them with stanch Federalists. But that 
sort of partisan smartness did not pay. Nobody 
expects anything like it from President Tarr and 
the Congress which will reassemble for its last 
session next week. 

We may reasonably hope, instead, that little will 
be attempted beyond the legislation necessary to 
keep the country going and perhaps a few measures 
preparatory to the work of the Democratic Sixty- 
third Congress. The House is Democratic, any- 
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how, and that is enough to prevent any malicious 
action, even if any were intended—and we are 
quite sure President Tart, for one, does not in- 
tend or desire any. 

In one respect, indeed, the short session may this 
time prove worth while. It will bring together 
in Washington the present Democratic leaders in 
Congress, nearly all of whom will continue to be 
leaders after March 4th. They will have abun- 
dant opportunity to take counsel together and to 
prepare a working programme for the next two 
years. The spirit of amity and conciliation they 
have so far displayed is admirable and encouraging, 
and the present session, if it promises little of 
actual achievement, has for that very reason the 
negative merit of not threatening to bring on 
occasions for a row. 


The Southwest and Consumption 

Some weeks ago we referred to a partial report 
in the newspapers of a letter from Governor 
Coteurtt of Texas to various other Governors 
asking them to warn indigent consumptives not 
to come to Texas. The secretary of the Texas 
Auti-Tubereulosis Society kindly sends us the full 
text of the letter with extracts from some of the 
replies. 

It does not appear that we did Governor Cot- 
QUITT any injustice. As we conjectured, he bases 
his warning on the lack of provision in Texas for 
consumptives who haven’t enough money. It is 
further supported by some resolutions of a “ South- 
western Conference on Tubereulosis,” held at 
Waco, Texas, last April, and by statistics showing 
the deaths from tuberculosis during a period of 
five and one-half years in “ one Southwestern city ” 
(name not given), of people born in other States, 
and also the number of bodies shipped back home 
for burial. As there are a number of very large 
resorts for tuberculosis in the Southwest the total 
of deaths, 848, is not very impressive, and we 
fail to. see how the shipments of bodies illuminate 
the matter at all. 

But to anybody who has studied the tuberculosis 
problem neither the letter, the resolutions, nor the 
statistics tell anything new. They simply give 
a painful explicitness to what is known already, 
viz., that there are more consumptives than there 
are proper quarters for them, that the indigent 
consumptive is not weleomed anywhere save only 
in the very few refuges provided by charity and 
administered by saints; that the merely self- 
supporting consumptive is also dreaded and re- 
pulsed by the vast majority of communities, and 
that only the rich consumptive is welcome prac- 
tically everywhere. Texas and the Southwest do 
not need to defend themselves; they are excep- 
tional only in so far as their climate makes them 
a mark for the immigration which they do not 
want. They are not exceptional in disliking to 
find the poor and sick on their door-steps. That 
repugnance is quite common in the East. It is 
almost universal—but’ not, thank God, quite uni- 
versal. 

The practical reflections are two. The first is, 
that the problem of consumption is national. It 
cannot be “localized,” like the Balkan war. So 
long as we have the disease anywhere we shall 
have it everywhere; its victims will seek health 
wherever: they please. We doubt if Governor 
Coreurrr’s letter deters a dozen of them from 
going to Texas this winter. 

The second reflection is that in the present 
state of knowledge of the disease it is mainly a 
financial problem. The only approved method of 
cure is slow, and it is therefore costly. So are 
the methods of prevention. If the nation means 
to conquer this scourge, which is far more devas- 
tating than war, it must spend money at least as 
generously as it would to repel invasion. 


Crowded 

Bermuda is a smallish island, and seems a tight 
fit for President-elect Witson, whose size has been 
considerably aggravated by recent events. The 
papers say he is the object of so much interest 
that he has to forego bicycling and walking, and 
confine himself -to carriage exercise. That is too 
bad, but probably there is no help for it. The 
light that shines on the President-elect is a lime- 
light, and hard to dodge. The choir will please 
sing: 


Those peaceful hours I once — 
How calm their memory still! 

In sports and tranquil work employed 
While folks still stared at Bill! 


“Life” and the Doctors 
What’s the matter with Life? Tas it been sick 
and had to pay too big a bill for the indulgence? 
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A professionally healthy and cheerful journal 
ought not to know much about doctors, but here 
is our neighbor devoting a whole number to them 

We are not worried about the doctors. We have 
occasionally been sick ourselves, and agree with 
Life that, as a rule, the profession is quite able 
to take care of itself. We are worried about Life. 
We don’t like to think of its ever having had any 
such experiences as one would suppose to have 
inspired these particular gibes. 


Good Seats for Subscribers 

The Yale Athletic Association purposes to build 
a coliseum for the better observation of sports, 
and to that end has devised a financial plan the 
leading feature of which is thus set forth: 

The committee have recommended and the corpora- 
tion have approved a financial plan based on the 
ticket-privilege contract, under which those subscribing 
have the right to apply for tickets to all games in the 
coliseum, paying therefor the regular price for the 
tickets and being assured seats in a reserved section, 
which is to be the best in the stand. 

A subscription of $1,000 or more secures the right 
to purchase not exceeding 10 tickets, which shall be 
located together. 

$900 secures the same right for 9 tickets; 

$700 secures the same right for 8 tickets; 

#600 secures the same right for 7 -tickets; 

$500 secure. the same right for 6 tickets; 

$400 secures the same right for 5 tickets; 

$300 secures the same right for 4 tickets; 

$200 secures the same right for 3 tickets; 

$100 secures the same right for 2 tickets. 


This device of mortgaging the activities of Yale 
players still unborn to the providers of present 
cash is considerably ingenious, but let us keep 
ears to the ground until the news of it reaches 
the Yale proletariat. 

Will not the proletariat rumble? 

We guess it will. 

The ticket privilege is assignable with consent 
of a committee. Whether it is inheritable, and so 
automatically perpetual, the circular does not say. 


Hot Air 

Now for the other side. I am a surgeon, and have 
no sliding scale. Every operation of a certain kind 
justifies a fee of $50,000. If a man cannot pay it, 
I make him a present of the difference between that 
amount and what he may comfortably pay.—Eminent 
Surgeon in the New York Times. 


Nonsense! Also impudence. Come off your 
high horse, leave off one cipher, and bring your 
statement down to the plane of discussion. 

And here are some thoughts for you to econ- 
sider. 

If you are really an eminent surgeon, how did 
you become so? 

Did you invent surgery, or did you come along 
and learn what your predecessors had discovered 
and apply your own skill to the practice of what 
they gave you? 

And your education—how did you get it? 

Mostly from charity. The schools in which you 
learned were maintained by funds provided by 
the benevolent or supplied by taxpayers; the hos- 
pitals in which you got your skill were built and 
maintained by the same means. The doctors who 
taught you what you know taught you not so muc! 
for fees as out of a sense of duty; because they 
felt they owed it to humanity to hand down surg- 
ical skill into fit hands for the public service. You 
are a charity scholar; most of us are, but you es- 
pecially, and you especially are dedicated to the 
promotion of health and the relief of suffering. 
You are not an independent individual speculating 
in surgery for dollars. You are part of the ap- 
paratus of the twentieth century, in debt to your 
time, as all men are, and bound by its obligations 

Your suggestion that every patient for whom 
you do a difficult capital operation owes you fifty 
thousand dollars is enough to drive every selt- 
respecting person from your doors. Who would 
wish: to become-the debtor of the author of an 
assumption so arrogant and so absurd! 


Pensions for Presidents! 

Mr. Carneciz, through his eleemosynary one- 
hundred - and - twenty - two-million-dollar Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, has provided pensions 
of $25,000 a year for ex-Presidents or their widows. 

It needed doing; needed it badly; but it is to 
regret that Congress has always felt too pinched 
to attend to it. 

There are still the needs of the ambassadors, 
and of widows and orphans of the United States 
Supreme Court, to be provided for. 

Tt seems the Laird’s present benevolence does 
not include provision for the future comfort of 
Mr. Roosevett. That should be attended to. Pos- 
sibly Congress may be induced to undertake it. 
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The Untamed ’ 


Some ten years or so ago a well-known American 
editor brought down reproaches on his head by stating 
that the day of great personalities was past, that 
hereafter we were to have only great parties, great 
causes, great groups of thinkers. Indeed, as the world 
grows fuller and communication becomes freer and 
easier, it is more difficult for a single character to 
stand out separate and heroic against the patient drab 
background of general humanity. 

When one is lonely for great and untrammeled per- 
sonalities, one turns ba:k to the history of the Renais- 
sance, to that period of the sudden emergence of the 
individual from the gloom of the Middle Ages. A day 
of gay living followed then the time of daily dying, 
and popes, princes, dukes, captains, warriors looked 
upon life as so much booty to be captured by cruelty 
or cunning, according to taste. 

How one still yearns in the gardens of Salo, for 
example, over the tomb in the old Capuchin church, 
where the beautiful Virrrorra AccoroMBonr laid the 
body of her beloved captor, the Duke PAOLO GIORDANE 
Orsini, of Bracciano. Having strangled his first wife, 
ISABELLA DE’ Mepict, he had persuaded VitrToria to 
eseape from the dangers of the palace of Cardinal 
MontTALTO; and arranging likewise for the swift mur- 
der of her young husband, he made her the center 
of a brilliant court on the most beautiful of the Italian 
lakes. Here for five months the luckless young woman 
was happy, and after the Duke’s death she luckily 
escaped the usual amenities of, the age, such as being 
thrown into a dungeon to starve to death or being 
walled up in a tower like Martin II.’s mistress, 
whose remains are now supposed to be in the Scaliger 
Castle near Sermione. On the contrary, VirTorIA took 
refuge in Padua, where she dwelt in what she de- 
scribes as “a sweet old palace” and comforted her 
soul by writing verses quite after the manner of the 
modern broken-hearted. So will the customs of one 
age encroach upon another! 

Life in those days belonged to him who could claim 
and fight for his claim. It all seems quite different 
nowadays when one runs across the annals of a Renais- 
sance figure in the midst of the nineteenth or 
twentieth century. A year or so ago the Macmillan 
Company brought out a translation of the biography 
of HELENE von Rackowrtza, in which one finds re- 
corded again the tragedy of the great Social Demo- 
crat LASSALLE. These two were undoubtedly figures 
belonging to Renaissance days strayed into the wrong 
century. But it is a thrilling love-story, as is testified 
by the numerous books it evoked, BRANDES’s Life of 
Lassalle and Grorce Merepitn’s Tragic Comedians 
among the more important. 

If it is possible that the Princess’s earlier book ever 
fell under MEREDITH’s eyes, one can fancy how her 
opening words appealed to the great English exposer 
of shams and sentimentalities. “My aim,” writes the 
Princess, “is not to shock my readers, but to warn 
them of certain things in life which are better avoided, 
or maybe prove to them that after all the best thing 
life contains is courage and to uphold. the truth.” 
Her reminiscences, she says, “are written for inde- 
pendent souls ’—as if any one in all the world were 
independent of any other soul!—‘ those who look 
forward to a time when each shall be able to form 
his own life according to his own individuality.” The 
vivacious Princess, who in her old age took to shelter 
and theosophy, just as her prototype ViTTorra took 
to Padua and poetry, ended, it must be confessed, 
rather shabbily; wearing her soul out with small causes, 
giving her goods to tramps who betrayed her charity; 
and drawing a picture of New York life in the early 
cighties none could corroborate. Yet the opening of 
this life has all the Renaissance glamour and mag- 
nificence. 

She had, this HELENE von Rackowi1TzA, what is 
called the fatal gift of beauty: masses of copper- 
colored hair, a fine, straight nose, ivory tints to her 
skin, subtle eyes, and a figure that made the Abbé 
Liszt stand still when he first saw her and exclaim: 
“Who is that woman? Who? Why don’t I know 
her?” Then he offered to come the next day to the 
same studio and play—“ there on that piano for that 
woman!” 

SCHLESSINGER wrote an article about her entitled 
“Tt is I,” for this was what she had written on the 
photograph she had given him. Indeed, it was a char- 
acteristic remark, for to the end the Princess was able 
always to recapture that pride of life which feels it 
adequate to say, “I am that I am.” SCHLESSINGER 
tells a good deal about the golden gleam of her hair, 
the nervous, clever, energetic mouth, the delicate nose 
and eye that combined melancholy and tenderness. He 
quotes a Berlin friend who said: “She makes a great 
noise in the world, but she might have madé three 
times as much and not be so calumniated if she had 
had, instead of that provoking color, ordinary dark 
hair.” 

The Princess was born in a narrow aristocratic 
circle. Her father had in him the blood of Vikings 
and to the end retained the tyrannous Viking temper. 
The mother boasted pure Semitic blood. They lived 
at the Court of Max II. and Lovuts II. of Bavaria, or 
as their representatives at foreign courts. HELENE 
was the first child of this union, and had much of 
the exuberance and vitality so often the gift of a 
first child. She grew up in an atmosphere intellectual, 
artistic, brilliant; but, according to her own account, 
average goodness was not particularly considered in 
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that circle. The mother was a beauty and very brill- 
iant, but she seems to have lacked the especial en- 
dowment of motherliness. When her oldest daughter 
was about thirteen she contracted an engagement for 
her with an admirer of her own, a middle-aged Sar- 
dinian general whom the child feared and loathed. 
From the age of twelve she was taken to private balls 
and allowed to play the “ grown-up.” From this time, 
too, she was officially made love to. “ A vivid tempera- 
ment was mine,” she writes. ‘“ Let me say at once 
that I was an excitable and unusual creatyre, wild and 
easily aroused--readily thrilled in all the senses—soar- 
ing heavenward, smitten with deadly depression.” 

This is hardly a safe temperarsent with which to 
meet the world unprotected, and the Princess HELENE 
seems to have received as little protection as pos- 
sible from parents, lovers, or husbands. Dangerous 
and disastrous as was her endowment, she seems from 
childhood on to have made the impression of one who 
could take care of herself. She escaped the first 
unhappy marriage by the intervention of an affection- 
ate grandmother, only after her grandmother’s death 
to have the Prince Rack®witza thrust upon her by 
her parents. The prince was young, devoted, and 
gentle, and so beautiful as to go by the nickname of 
the “Indian Bacchus.” The unhappy woman’s life 
might have drifted into ordinary peace and shelter 
had not the magic name of LASsALLE struck upon her 
ears and imagination just at this time. He was 
introduced to her hearing as one who resembled her 
personally, who thought the same daring thoughts, 
who invented the same aphorisms, and was a great 
and imposing leader of men. “ Barriers,” she said to 
her dancing partner, “are for those who cannot fly,” 
and he replied, “ You must know LASSALLE; he says the 
same words.” But she had. invented the saying her- 
self. Who was this man who thought her thoughts 
and forestalled her witticisms? He was a demagogue, 
so her world hastened to assure her, the thing most 
hated in society—a man concerned for the fate of 
society’s slaves and lackeys. “He is a terrible man,” 
said the kind grandmother. ‘“ He wants the rich to 
divide their property with the poor.” “But so did 
Jesus Christ,” responded the puzzled girl. Well, as 
the old woman said to the missionary, “ All that is 
se long ago and so far away we may still hope it is 


“not true.” 


At any rate, when HELENE had the opportunity to 
see LASSALLE she chose to watch him first from a place 
of hiding. He was talking to a group of men. She 
guessed which one he was. “He came into my life 
like a storm-wind that rushes over forests and plains 
and destroys’ all that is crumbling, and effete.” She 
listened to him talk, and finally, forgetting that she 
was in hiding, she burst out with a contradiction, a 
“No” to his assertion. “ For one moment he stopp-d; 
the eagle glance of his commanding eye was directed 
upon me, then a smile crept over his classic features; 
and stepping up to me he said, softly: ‘Ho, ho! So 
this is what slie looks like. I thought so! It’s all 
right! And “ No” is the very first word I hear spoken 
by this mortal!’ ” 

They were betrothed after the manner of the gods 
within the hour. LassaLir’s idea was to be married 
the next day without the trouble or convention of 
delay, but she still wanted the little proprieties—so- 
ciety’s consent, a wedding, and publicity. It was post- 
poned till he could reach her parents. They met again 
at a ball. “Lassa.ie is here to-night,” said her 
partner. “Oh no, not yet,” she answered. “TI feel 
it when he comes.” “ And not yet,” she murmured 
later on; and then, “ Now he must be in the room; let 
us look for him.” And a moment later he appeared 
in the doorway. Delays were renewed and more con- 
ventions considered. ‘They met next at a “cure” in 
Switzerland. Once more LASSALLE begged that they 
should not wait on Fate; once more she begged for 
time. She left him, to be followed by three letters 
and six telegrams the same day. At last she returned 
to her home and he approached her parents. Every 
form of violent abuse was heaped upon him by her 
mother. “ Now,” said HELENE, taking his hand, “I 
am ready to go with you.” “Thief,” shrieked the 
mother, “ you have stolen my child!” | And LASSALLE, 
with the grand manner, handed her back to her par- 
ents, vowing he would only take her from their hands. 
HELENE was locked up and tortured quite in the 
medieval way, though this happened only about sixty 
years ago. LASSALLE challenged the father to a duel. 
The Indian Bacchus offered to fight in the father’s 
stead. He came to HELENE all softness and submis- 
sion, professing his willingness to die in her behalf, 
and promising to shoot at the ground. He did. His 


ignorance of firearms alone was their undoing, for~ 


the recoil sent the bullet straight to LASSALLE’s heart. 
So ended one of the first great martyrs of the. people’s 
cause. 

HELENE was dumb and broken. Her one wish was 
to escape her cruel parents and never to see thém 
again. The Indian Bacchus alone pitied, apologized, 
and consoled. She knew him slowly dying, and he 
promised to take her out of her prison-house. She 
married him, nursed him faithfully five months, and 
then buried him. Surely this is the point at which 
ene should say: “ Now cracks a noble-heart. Good 
night.” Life, alas! has no dramatic instinct. It 
never knows when to ring down the curtain. HELENE 
von RackowiTzA lived on through a rather tawdry 
life and finally found solace for this incomprehensible 
world in the doctrines of Madame Briavatzxy. She 
still lives in some obscure part of Russia, that home 
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of the untamed. But it makes such delightful read- 
ing—her revolt, her trials, and her attempts—that 
one wonders if all the picturesque quality of life 
will be blotted out when we have conventionalized 
and civilized every one. What will one read about 
then? 

ANATOLE FRANCE wrote one time a letter to Hamlet, 
whom he had seen on the Parisian stage the night 
before: 

“T felt as I watched you a sad joy. That is a 
finer thing than a glad joy. I may tell you under my 
breath that your audience seemed to me somewhat, 
distracted and light-minded. Pray, do not be sad 
or astonished at this. It was an audience composed 
of French men and women. You, on your side, failed 
to wear evening-dress; you carried on no amorous 
intrigue in high financial circles, and you did not 
wear a gardenia in your buttonhole. That was reason 
enough why the women in the boxes should cough and 
eat marrons glacés. Wow should your adventures 
touch them? - For your adventures, dear Prince, were 
not worldly adventures; they were human adventures. 
You would force people to.think sincerely, and that is 
a great mistake if you wish to interest them. ... For 
understand, in Paris in winter our interests turn nat- 
urally to pretty little things, worldly coquetries, and 
complicated, subtle matters. Feeling is exalted and 
purified only, I think, in the fecund leisure of wide 
country scenes and by the sweeping horizon of the 
spread-out meadows and great seas.” 

If only in great forests and by the unpeopled seas 
we may hope for great, untrammeled thoughts and 
feelings, should we not send in a petition to our next 
President to reinstate Girrorp Pincnot, that we may 
have a little space preserved for the great untamed? 





Correspondence 
THE THIRD TERM 


WasuincTon, D. C., November 11, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I have just finished vour editorial pages in the 
latest WEEKLY, and needless to say have enjoyed them 
thoroughly, as I have most of the others throughout 
the campaign. I was particularly gratified to note 
what you said about the anti-third-term sentiment in 
the country. But, alas, much as I would like to agree 
with you I cannot bring myself to believe that the 
sentiment is as strong as you have intimated. 

I have watched carefully, almost jealously, in the 
two campaigns of the year for signs of this sentiment 
among the people at large; have kept an eye on the 
editorial utterances of the papers and magazines, 
speeches of candidates, and arguments in other forms; 
have strained my ears here in my own neighborhood 
for sounds of a protest against a third term, sometimes 
venturing timidly to broach the subject myself, though 
shrinking from the almost certain answer. And withal 
I must candidly admit that so far as I can see the 
American people care very little about the third-term 
tradition, or care so much about a multitude of other 
matters that the anti-third-term feeling is buried; but 
the result is the same. In the Republican preconven- 
tion campaign there. was no evidence that the third 
term played any part in influencing the vote, except 
only in Massachusetts—dear old Massachusetts !—and 
perhaps in Maryland. The argument was not made 
particularly prominent by Mr. Roosevelt’s opponents 
and was seldom or never elaborated on. If he had been 
nominated at Chicago I think there is hardly a doubt 
but that he would have been elected to his third term. 
And even as it was, some 4,000,000 of our citizens stood 
ready to cast the cherished tradition to the winds 
and presumably give their idol as many terms as he 
might ask for. 

No, I cannot sense any particular feeling in regard 
to the tradition among the masses of the people. Per- 
sonally I regard the “third-term issue as by far the 
most vital and important of the campaign. When Mr. 
Taft was nominated I felt a sense of relief almost as 
great as if a foreign enemy had been driven away from 
our shores. And much as I rebel against the things 
which Barnes, Penrose, and Crane stand for, I felt like 
holding out both hands to them and thanking them 
for a genuine patriotic service to the country. That 
serv ice, whatever its animus, covered a goodly number 
of sins. But I am in a small—I am afraid, a very 
small—minority. A few of us here and there feel the 
tradition as one of the foundation-stones of the Repub- 
lic underneath our feet, and are filled with alarm at 
every blow that loosens it—believe, in fact, that we 
understand something of how the patriots of the old 
republics felt when the fighting popular Roosevelts of 
their day threatened the existence of their govern- 
ments. Yet it is perhaps this very solicitude that 
leads me to understand how little most American 
people care. Their attitude generally is expressed in 
the answer I nearly always received when with fear 
and trembling I broached the third-term subject. 

© Oly, that Mloesn’t bother me at all!” 

Depressing as it may be, is this not the case? 

T am, sir, 
Orto WILson. 


THE NEW CRY 
SPOKANE, WasH., November 6, 1912. 
To the Editor of Marper’s Weekly: 
Sir,—We have had many excellent cartoons on the 
Bull Moose. Now let us have one on the Va-Moose. 
I am, sir, 
J. M. Corset. 


VicxsBuRG, Miss., November 8, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Simr,—Prior to the late Presidential election Roone- 
velt styled himself the Bull Moose. His overthrow 
suggests the transposition, thus Roosevelt, Va-Moose. 

T am, sir, 
Jno. Brown. 
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LOST BALL: PENALTY—ONE OMELET! 


SKETCHES BY E. W. KEMBLE 
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WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


HEN Congress reassembles next week 
for a session of nominally three 
months, but which, excluding holi- 
im days and Sundays, will be actually 
only a little over two months, it 
sy, will be borne home to the American 
people how far from progressive 
they really are, how absurdly con- 
servative they really are, how pace 
the general belief—a belief as firmly held by Euro- 
peans as by Americans themselves—that Americans 
are always seeking change and keeping up with prog- 
ress, they are, so far as their government is concerned, 
the most conservative people in the world. There is 
no other country in which a political party or a 
ministry repudiated by the people would be permitted 
to exercise all the functions of government for four 
months after the popular verdict has been recorded. 
In England, France, Germany—in any other country 
having even a pretense of government based on the 
will of the popular majority—when the people have 
spoken sentence is passed, and the mandate of the 
supreme court of public opinion is instantly respected. 
In England, for instance, two or three days after a 
general election that has gone against the party in 
power the ministers meet, their resignations are placed 
in the hands of the sovereign, their seals of office 
surrendered to him, the new leader is immediately 
summoned, and within a week or ten days the new 
ministers have kissed the hands of majesty, received 
from him their seals, which are the emblems of. their 
authority, and the ship of state is once more headed 
on its course with a new captain on the bridge and 
new officers at their stations. The people were dis- 
satisfied with the old crew and wanted a change, and 
it has been given to them. The British people would 
consider it ridiculous that a Prime Minister should 
hold on to power four months after they had destroyed 
his majority. It is the same thing in republican 
France as it is in monarchical England. It is only 
in republican America that the people, after having 
spoken, must wait with all the patience they can 
command to see their commands obeyed. 

The fag end of an administration after the election 





has gone against the party in power is time wasted, . 


especially, as so often happens, if in one branch of 
Congress the majority is adverse to the President. . It 
is accepted as part of the unwritten law that no 
business shall be transacted except that which is 
necessary, Which means the passage of the appropria- 
tion bills. These must be passed because the gov- 
ernment’s fiscal year ends on June 30th, and \pro- 
vision must be made for carrying on the government 
between the Ist of July and the reassembling of Con- 
gress next December; failure to pass the supply bills 
before the 4th of March would necessitate the calling 
of an extra session for that sole purpose. The Presi- 
dent, observing a custom whose only warrant is an- 
tiquity, will, with the reassembling of Congress, send 
a long message making many recommendations. Con- 
gress will turn a deaf ear to the President’s message, 
not because Congress desires publicly to insult Mr. 
Taft or to show disrespect for the President, but 
because, again, that is also part of the unwritten 
law. Mr. Taft has written his message simply be- 
cause it is one of the things that is required of him. 
He will not feel in the least bit hurt because no at- 
tention will be paid to his recommendations. Mr. 
Taft is an optimist, a philosopher who always takes 
a cheerful view of life, but he is not optimist enough 
to hope that he can exercise any influence with Con- 
gress. Men do not turn to new tasks as the sun 
begins to set. Congress awaits the rising of the new 
sun on March 4th. 

Even if Congress were disposed to enact general 
legislation at the short session, it would be pre- 
vented by physical ‘limitations. The time is all too 
short for the passage of the supply bills, and it almost 
invariably happens that some of the great money 
bills do not become laws until almost the minute of 
adjournment. They are jammed through at the last 
moment. ‘This, as every one familiar with Congres- 
sional practice knows, is «disastrous to economy or 
careful legislation. The Congressman who “ wants to 
work a job” waits until the short session, when chair- 
men in charge of appropriation bills, always watch- 
ing the clock and the cé@lendar, cannot give the close 
scrutiny to items that they would if they were less 
hurried. Besides, after an election that has gone 
against the party in power, discipline is relaxed, and 
more or less demoralization exists in the ranks of the 
nominal majority. The party is soon to escape re- 
sponsibility, for two years at least, so chances can 
be taken, for two years is a long time, and the public 
has a very brittle memory. Members who have been 
defeated, who know they can hope for nothing in the 
future at the hands of their constituents, have now 
nothing to fear. Legislation can be “held up” or 
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“log-rolled ” through. More than once an important 
bill has been threatened with defeat in the closing 
hours unless opposition was withdrawn to certain 
items that were indefensible, but which were the price 
that had to be paid for action: By skilful manage- 
ment bills can be delayed until the end approaches 
and then talked to death. The all-night session on 
the 2d and 3d of March comes almost as a matter 
of course, for the congestion in the last hours makes 
it imperative that Congress shall sit without inter- 
mission. 

The remedy, of course, is obvious; it is a remedy 
that would have been applied long ago if Americans 
were not wedded to the idols of their fathers. It is 
a pity that it was not included among the excellent 
suggestions President Taft offered at the Lotos Club 
two weeks ago. The Congressional term should end 
with the Presidential term, and both should terminate 
very shortly after the election. It does not make 
any difference whether the election in the future is 
held, as. now, in the first week of November and the 
terms of the President and members of the House and 
Senate end on the last day of the month, or whether 
the Presidential and Congressional terms are auto- 
matically brought to a close on the 4th of March. 
In that case the election would be held in February, 
for there is no sanctity to be attached to November 
as the month of election. One month is as good as 
another, The reform needed is to have the new Presi- 
dent and the new Congress take office within a couple 
of weeks. or so after the election, and it would follow 
as a matter of course that Congress would meet for 
the first session immediately following the Presi- 
dential inauguration. That session would be the 
“short” session. Very often, if there was no press- 
ing public business, the session would last only a 
few weeks. At other times it would continue for 
months, to the advantage of the public. For business 
would then be done decently and in order, the party 
responsible for government would be clothed with the 
fullest responsibility, the promises made before elec- 
tion would be redeemed without loss of time, or the 
party would stand dishonored. While the memory of 
campaign speeches was still fresh, the country would 
know how much faith was to be placed in the pledges 
of candidates and their platforms. 

Congress will pay no attention to Mr. ‘Taft because 
it is not in the slightest interested in what Mr. Taft 
says‘or thinks. Its interest is in what President 
Wilson will recommend. Nor would the situation be 
any different if Mr. Taft had been a candidate for 
renomination and had been defeated by a candidate 
of his own school and that candidate elected, or if 
Mr. Taft had been renominated and re-elected and 
was about to bring his second term to a close, to 
be succeeded either by a Republican or a Democrat. 
In any case it is the man about to be and not the 
man who was who commands. ‘The President about 
to retire has exhausted his power. If a Republican 
President is to be succeeded by another Republican, 
matters of high public policy will wait until the new 
term begins, for the coming President may not see 
eye to eye with his predecessor, and if credit is to 
be won it is better that capital shall be created for the 
future than squandered on the past. lf a Republican 
President is succeeded by a Democratic, then, of 
course, party considerations are the barrier. A party 
that has been put in power will not, and ought not 
to, carry out the policies of a part; that no longer 
has the power to execute. A party that cannot orig- 
inate and carry out its own policies is unfit to at- 
tempt government. 

The three months that begin with the meeting of 
Congress and end with its demise are a time of 
packing up and moving in, figuratively as well as 
literally and physically. There avill be a great clean- 
ing out next March; it will be moving day beginning 
at the White House at one end of Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue—‘ the” Avenue to every Washingtonian and to 
a great many other Americans who have more than 
a tourist’s acquaintance with their capital—and ex- 
tending to Congress at the other end, branching off 
here and there at departments and bureaus, for a 
change of administration is the harvest of the moving- 
van man and the packer. It is a melancholy time 
for those of Washington who watch the game from 
the side lines and for the love of the sport and care 
not overmuch which side wins, which is the only 
way really. to enjoy any game. Men will leave Wash- 
ington next March who have been there for years, 
to whom Washington is not only their second home, 
but really home itself, who have collected around 
them their belongings, and who have not merely 
camped out for a session or two. Some of these men 
have already made their contracts with movers and 
packers, others have yet to make their arrangements, 
but all of them have begun the sorting out of papers 
and the disposal of useless stuff that accumulates as 
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soon as civilized man pitches his tent. Every Presi- 
dent and every member of the Cabinet keeps not only 
“ official,” but ‘ semi-official” and “ private and of- 
ficial” and “ private” files in which are stored away 
the letters he has received and copies of the letters 
he has written. ‘The official files are, of course, gov- 
ernment property and become part of the archives of 
the White House or department, but the original let- 
ters and copies in other files are more or less the 
personal property of their recipient or writer, and 
discrimination is shown as to what shall be left for 
the guidance of the next man and what shall be taken 
away, perhaps for future reference, very often to make 
history. Members of Congress, of course, are the sole 
owners of all the letters they have received and the 
copies of the letters they have written, and some of 
these men who for prudential reasons have kept their 
correspondence now find themselves burdened with it 
in enormous quantities. The great bulk of it can be 
destroyed without any harm being done, but here and 
there are letters which will eventually see the light 
of day and clear up some of the obscurities of con- 
temporary politics. Mr. Cannon, for instance, who 
will be one of the departed after the 4th of March, 
was for many years not only a leading member of his 
party and the House, but was also for eight years 
its Speaker, when men of his own political belief sat 
in the White House. His letter files would doubtless 
prove interesting to the historian and student of poli- 
ties, and there are other men who are now sorting 
out their papers preparatory to shipping them away 
whose correspondence is not without value. And while 
these men are preparing to move out the new men 
are getting ready to move in. Members-elect are more 
interested in house-hunting than in legislation. Cur- 
tains are more important than bills. Carpets make 
a.greater appeal than schedules. Official Washington 
gives more of its thought to domestic problems than 
it does to statecraft. 

The few months following the election is the chance 
for the little man who for four, and very often eight, 
weary years has vainly hoped. Officeholders have an 
inconsiderate way of dying between election and the 
4th of March, and although resignations are few, 
still they have been known to happen. Even al- 
though a President is about to retire, the government 
must go on, and when the Second Deputy Assistant 
Comptroller-General of the Red Tape and Sealing-Wax 

ffice is sc careless as to catch pneumonia on the 
13th of January, or is snapped up by a great corpora- 
tion at three times the salary paid by the- govern- 
ment, the vacant place must be filled, for every one 
knows the country would go to smash if there was 
any interference with the proper distribution of red 
tape and sealing-wax. There are always men willing 
to hold office for thirty days, partly because it satis- 
fies their vanity, partly because they can go home 
and ever after claim the prefix of “ honorable,” partly 
because it sounds well to be referred to as ‘“ Former 
Second Deputy: Assistant Comptroller-General,” part- 
ly because that title fills a line in a biography, and 
biographies are always so considerate that the reader 
is left to guess whether the office was held for thirty 
days or thirty months. Hence it follows that the 
little man is made suddenly great, and the incon- - 
spicuous for thirty days sit in the seats of the mighty. 
No man of consequence would feel flattered by being 
offered a stop-gap appointment in the last four or 
five weeks of an administration, but the man who has 
been clamoring for “ recognition” during the entire 
term of the President will take it if only for four or 
five days. From now on we shall hear of ministers 
at minor posts being made ambassadors, and thence- 
forth passing into fame as “ having occupied one of 
the most distinguished posts in the diplomatic service 
of his country,” which ought to satisfy the ambition 
of almost any man; of office-boys being made assistant 
secretaries; of assistant secretaries perhaps being 
transformed into Cabinet ministers. And why not? 
They may as well put on smiling faces in the face 
of the execution, for their time is short. The 4th 
of March is coming, arid then the ax will drop. These 
promotions are not so scandalous when they are made 
to reward loyal service, but they are farcical when 
they are the last shred of patronage thrown to the 
hungry. ; 

President Taft will not be to blame if he makes 
any of these stop-gap appointments. He is simply 
the victim of a ridiculous .system. Places must be 
filled so that a clerk can write a letter and a bureau 
chief may put his initials on it and an -assistant 
secretary may approve it so that his chief can sign 
it. Auditors must continue to audit. The wheels 
must never stop, even although it is the 4th of March 
and the change has come. But if the President retired 


a week or two after election, as he properly should, 
he would not be compelled to make an office-boy an 
assistant secretary to keep the machinery in motion. 
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HERE exists in 
this land a Com- 


mittee on Indus- 
trial Relations, com- 
posed of fifty - three 
men and women emi- 
nent in different sorts 
of work for social bet- 
terment. Last February they got a bill before both 
Houses of Congress providing for the establishment 
of a Federal Commission on Industrial Relations, to 
investigate and report annually for three years. Its 
nine members will be representative of capital, labor, 
and the public, and their work will ‘cost half a 
million dollars. The President has urged the measure 
in a special message. The ex-President has indorsed 
it editorially. A number of thoughtful people are be- 
sieging Congress about it. It is fairly certain to go 
through during the incoming administration. 

What is there to investigate? The bill provides 
that the commission shall inquire into “the effect of 
industrial conditions on public welfare, and into the 
rights and powers of the community to deal there- 
with.” We have had previous investigations into 
various acute conditions for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing their effect upon labor or capital. This is our 
first for the benefit of the public. Its aspect is new. 

“No use,” says the pessimist; “ conditions have be- 
come so utterly bad they can’t be cured by law.” 
“Conditions were never better,” differs the optimist, 
“and legislative tinkering will only retard the onward 
sweep of improvement.” With most of us pessimism 
and optimism are little more than inert sentiments. 
If there are industrial conditions that are wasteful of 
the public welfare, and if we as a nation can under- 
stand and eliminate them, the effort will spell national 
conservation of industry—and conservation is not a 
sentiment; it is a business proposition. 

What needs to be conserved, then? ‘“ Industrial 
peace ” will be the immediate answer of even the most 
casual observer of the events of 1912. England has 
been the theater of the most stupendous strike in his- 
tory. It threw 1,040,000 miners out of work during 
an aggregate of nearly 25,000,000 working-days, 
which lost to them at least that many millions of dol- 
lars in wages. Before the strike was a month old 
nearly all the pig-iron furnaces, sheet-steel and tin- 
plate mills were at a standstill, and upward of 300,- 
000 more men were idle. Four-fifths of the men in 
the potteries had ceased to earn wages; a fourth of 
the brick-workers had nothing to do, and many more 
were on part time. So we might go down the list 
of seamen, fishermen, coal-trimmers, porters, dock- 
laborers, and the like. Even in the textile industry 
$350,000 was lost to labor before the end of the strike. 
At its close there was fully five times as much unem- 
ployment in England as at its beginning—and that 
exclusive of the striking miners. It would be difficult 
to estimate the total loss to the country in unmined 
coal and curtailed production of wealth in other indus- 
tries. The strike cost England quite as much as if she 
had been at war with a foreign power. Our own 
strike of 173,000 anthracite-coal miners has cost about 
$16,000,000 in wages, $18,000,000 in unmined coal, and 
a like amount in lost transportation—a neat total of 
$52,000,000 that must be paid by the people, and there 
is no way of getting out of ‘it. 

The same thing happens in every strike or lockout. 
Both sides dispute more or less violently, while the 
public. looks on and loses money. Then, after the 
money is lost, a settlement is reached—till next time. 
Certainly self-interest dictates that the people should 
raise an intelligent voice in industrial disputes. But 
how? 

Not many of us would care to have Congress settle 
each strike or lockout as it occurs. England’s mini- 
mum-wage act was not received with satisfaction by 
either miners cr operators; it is doubtful if she will 
again attempt such legislation. Yet if England could 
have investigated last February, instead of last March, 
and found that some act of Parliament was the only 
thing that would prevent her coal strike, how greatly 
she would have conserved her public welfare! If the 
United States can investigate and find just the right 
legislation to prevent or even minimize industrial 
warfare, how greatly it will increase the national pros- 
perity! 

Theoretically we should have the “rights and 
powers” to do this. The community consists of 
Capital and Labor and the Rest of Us. If some of 
us begin to quarrel we should be able to say, “ You 
must settle your differences without throwing the rest 
of us out of work and generally costing us money.” 
But that cannot be prevented if differences are to con- 
tinue being settled by strikes and lockouts. Can they 
be prevented, lawfully, practicably, and permanently— 
and how? That is one of the big questions the Com- 
mission on Industria! Relations will have to answer. 

We cannot forbid strikes and lockouts. Compulsory 
arbitration has been tried and found futile. If either 


side refuses to abide by the final award, the battle 
has been merely delayed, since we all have the right 
to quit work. Fortunately the commission will not 
have to confine its investigations to this blind circle. 
There is another approach to the problem along which 
much quite recent valuable, and above all voluntary 
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I—The “Get Together” Idea 


human experience has been acquired. It is based 
upon the old common-sense principle that when 
people begin to dispute they should, if possible, be 
induced to get together, talk over their differences 
sensibly, and try to reach a settlement without coming 
to blows. Upon this principle civilization is supposed 
to be based. How have we applied it to industry? 

Massachusetts was first to apply it by law, founding 
in 1886 a State Board of Arbitration and Conciliation. 
Its three members, representative of capital, labor, and 
the people, are maintained permanently at an annual 
public expense of about $10,000. Upon request of both 
parties to an industrial dispute the board may arbi: 
trate, though its findings are made valid only by ac- 
ceptance on both sides. In the absence of a request for 
arbitration it is the duty of the municipal authorities 
throughout the State to notify the board of any dis- 
putes. The board then investigates and makes public 
a report recommending terms of settlement. New 
York was quick to follow Massachusetts with a per- 
manent board whose functions were limited to the in- 
vestigation of disputes and an effort to induce both 
parties to appoint arbitrators of their own. Either 
pgrmanent or potential boards on similar but by no 
means uniform lines have now been created by law in 
twenty-two of our States, and’ their common problems 
are discussed annually by the International Associa- 
tion of State Boards of Arbitration and Mediation. 

The Massachusetts Board, during the first six years 
of its existence, had one huiidred and eighty-eight cases 
before it. In sixty-five of these the board either took 
no action or its action was without effect. In forty- 
seven cases the board was requested to arbitrate, and 
in every case tie award was accepted. In the remain- 
ing cases, as a result of the board’s investigations, 
ten were settled on terms suggested by the board, 
while sixty-six were settled by the parties themselves 
on terms ofetheir own. Evidently, even ten years ago, 
the leaven of the “get together” idea had begun to 
work in Massachusetts. The records of mediation in 
other States have since distinctly marked its encour- 
aging progress. ; 

The mere existence of public machinery for getting 
together has tended to cause industry to settle its 
disputes privately—-and this not because the machinery 
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Under a standardized ‘‘ get-together” system conspira- 
tors for private ends would be quickly discredited 


is discredited, but because it has taught industry 
wisdom. Of this fact our only national mediation law 
gives evidence. As early as 1888 the Federal law pro- 
vided for the appointment of boards to arbitrate in- 
dustrial troubles on our interstate railways. Ten 
vears later came the Erdman Act establishing a Na- 
tional Mediation Board whose aid could be invoked 
by either side to induce formal arbitration, or merely 
to help clear the atmosphere of any railroad contro- 
versy. In the year of its enactment the law was in- 
voked by labor, but the railroad could not be induced 
to arbitrate. The men struck and won. For eight 
years thereafter the Erdman Act lay idle on the 
statute-books. Then at the end of 1906 its aid was 
sought by the Southern Pacific, too late, however, to 
avert a strike, though the dispute was finally arbi- 
trated. For the past five years the existence of the 
mediation board has prevented any wide-spread strike 
on our railroads. It has secured the formal arbitra- 
tien of a dozen serious disputes, and this year has 
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stepped outside the 
law, offering its ser- 
vices unasked. They 


were accepted by both 
sides. In addition to 
this, during the same 
period the board’s  in- 
formal aid has been 
asked in forty-eight controversies whieh were settled 
without either arbitration or strikes. ‘lhe total: raid- 
road mileage on which the board has kept peace in 
the last five years amounts to more than’ half a million 
—enough to tie up the entire country twice over. 
Equally significant is the record of the Conciliation 
Board in the anthracite-coal region. This was volun- 
tarily created by the operators and the miners upon 
recommendation of the Anthracite Coal Strike Com- 
mission of 1902. Each side bears half the expense of 
this permanent board of six, on which each is equally 
represented. In case of a deadlock a Federal judge 
of the circuit. court is asked to name an umpire. Two 
of these conciliators hear local grievances and com- 
plaints in each of the three districts of the region. If 
a difference is not thus settled it is referred to the 
full board, whose decisions are retroactive. For a 
decade the board has averted all strikes in the anthra- 
cite field till this year. It has decided 200 cases, while 
between two and three times that many grievances 
have been settled by the district members.. During the 
first three years 150 cases came before the full board; 
during the second three years, only 23; and in the 
last three years, 29. Evidently the existence of this 


machinery has brought about a better understanding. 
the 


Further evidence of spread of the “ get to- 
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gether ” idca is found in the increasing efficacy of the 
voluntary trade agreement. In the anthracite field the 
terms of industry have been drawn up in three-year 
agreements for the past decade. The locomotive 
engineers have had agreements with the railroads for 
eighteen years. Most of the other railroad brother- 
hoods have followed suit. What has been described 
as “voluntary compulsory arbitration” is embodied 
in an agreement between the National Association of 
Newspaper Publishers and the international organiza- 
tions of printers, pressmen, and stereotypers. All dif- 
ferences that cannot be settled by local committees 
must be submitted to the national board of the in- 
dustry. It is further agreed that if the men. strike 
anywhere locally without arbitrating their grievance 
their places must be filled by the union itself. Thus 
relations are not strained by the introduction of 
strike-breakers into a situation. This agreement has 
preserved harmony in the newspaper field for five 
years. 

Five years ago the locomotive engineers of an 
Eastern road made demands through the national 
brotherhood. The beard of directors were willing to 
treat with their own men, but refused to recognize the 
organization. A strike seemed certain till one of the 
directors, on his own account, conferred with the 
representatives of the brotherhood. He found them 
inclined to be fair,and he induced his fellow-directors 
to settle the matter with them, because he saw that a 
bargain thus made was more likely to be kept than if 
made. directly with the men. That director was J. 
Pierpont Morgan, and his opinion has been borne out 
by the record of the brotherhood in general. In 1903 
the guards on New York’s subway trains struck for 
higher pay. The other employees struck in sympathy, 
among them the motormen—in flagrant violation of 


. 


an agreement they had made through the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers. Chief Warren F. Stone 
came quickly and quietly upon the scene and, without 
saying a word to the motormen, revoked their charter 
as a brotherhood organization, leaving the 391 motor- 
men to bargain by themselves about their return to 
work. The existence and wise use of its power has 
made the brotherhood exemplary as a labor organiza- 
tion that keeps its word, 

The pressmen of a prominent publisher struck last 
spring in Chicago and San Francisco. This was in 
violation of their national agreement. The president 
of their international union, however, ordered a general 
sympathetic strike in all the cities where this pub- 
lisher had newspapers. Chicago was curtailed of news 
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low. Why should they help to unionize all the un- 
skilled foreigners in the region, divided by race 
hatreds as they are. Yet the union is the one thing in 
the region that makes it possible for the operators to 
hold these foreigners to a business bargain. Without 
the union there would have been no award of 1902 as 
a basis for bargaining, and no Conciliation Board to 
keep peace for ten years. 

It is to the public interest that neither employer nor 
employee shall have the upper hand in bargaining if 
bargains are to be kept. Likewise the public has a 
right to demand that powerful combinations of capital 
and labor shall not be able to get together and quietly 
“put anything over” on the public itself. The rail- 
roads are powerful; so is the national brotherhood 
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We cannot forbid strikes and lockouts 


for a tew days. In New York the pressmen’s local 
union met and refused to strike in violation of their 
agreement. In Los Angeles the same thing occurred. 
Seeing this, the men in Atlanta who had gone out re- 
turned to work. 

Under a standardized “get together” system con- 
spirators for private ends would be quickly dis- 
credited. ‘That the converse is true we have had abun- 
dant evidence in the past. The late strike in the 
anthracite region is settled; the chief condition, that 
brought it about is not. The four-year agreement that 
ended it was made between the association of oper- 
ators and the United Mine Workers of America. Only 
about 40,000 of the 170,000 miners in the region be- 
long to this union, yet they derive the benefits of its 
bargaining and of the Conciliation Board, half of 
whose expenses the union pays. The union wants the 
operators to make membership compulsory by collect- 
ing dues from the wages of all miners and turning 
them over to the union. Naturally the operators do 
not want to make a “ closed shop ” of the region. They 
know that the last strike would not have been settled 
so soon if the treasury of the union had not been so 


that controls absolutely ninety per cent. of the skilled 
locomotive engineers of the country... With this power 
it was able last year, by peaceful discussion, to add 
$50,000,000 to the pay-rolls of the roads in one large 
section. Its reason was that the cost of living had 
increased, while wages had not. But the rest of us 
have to pay that fifty million. What about our cost of 
living? 

The Erdman Act does not protect the public from 
costly bargaining in the peaceful railroad industry. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission protects the 
public from unfair and unreasonable railroad rates. 
In the dispute of this year the railroads wanted the 
reasonableness of the brotherhood’s demand for an 
eighteen per cent. raise in wages submitted to the 
commission for arbitration, The men refused. “ Either 
they did not think the commission would give them 
a square deal or they did not want a square deal,” 
says the Railway Age. What they wanted least of all 
was to have their “ raise” thus publicly and formally 
passed along to the people by the commission. The 
new Federal Liability Act now before Congress pro- 
vides that compensations paid by the railroads for 





injury to employees shall be reckoned as operating 
expenses by the commission in deciding rate questions, 
The railroads would like to have wage settlements 
made by a permanent board of arbitration whose 
findings should be similarly binding on the com- 
mission. 

The motive of the railroads in this is merely to 
promote enlightened public opinion, and it js a just 
motive. <A raise of eighteen per cent. to locomotive 
engineers is already binding on the consideration of 
the commission, since its decisions upon requests of 
the railroads to raise rates are invariably based on 
the question whether operating expenses warrant the 
change—and wages are sixty-three per cent. of the 
operating expense of railroads. Formal publicity in 
such matters is just what is needed and what is lack- 
ing, and it must produce an enlightened public opinion 
that will prevent industrial conditions from having 
a bad effect on public welfare. Our opinion has too 
long been that we don’t blame any one for getting all 
he can. The investigations of an industrial commis- 
sion are likely to make us blame only those that are 
getting more than they are entitled to. 

Even from this brief review, who can escape the con- 
clusion that industrial conservation is a big subject, 
and that we have a great deal to find out about it? 
Half a million dollars would be a cheap price for 
knowing how to improve our machinery in the one 
sphere of prevention of open battle. The commission 
will find that the work of the State boards of con- 
ciliation so far has been rather remedial than pre- 
ventive. In the Lawrence strike the Massachusetts 
Board was helpless because neither side asked its 
services. Congress was about to investigate, and not 
till the State legislature sent a special committee did 
mediation begin. ‘‘ Why didn’t you come before the 
strike?” asked the foreign operatives. 

There is great need for a model mediation law to be 
uniformly adopted throughout the States. “ Striking ” 
illustration of this was given as long ago as 1909, 
when the seamen on our Great Lakes went out in a 
body. The arbitration and conciliation boards of six 
lake States met in joint conference at Chicago, De- 
troit, and Cleveland, and found that they could do 
nothing, since their legal powers were so vague and 
divergent. The Erdman Act applied only to the rail- 
roads. So the strike went on, with no State or national 
machinery to stay it. 

The commission will find that we are considerably 
lehind the times in this respect. Not behind Europe. 
But while we have been complacent about that fact, 
there has been in existence at our very doors what 
President Eliot calls “the best piece of industrial 
legislation in the world.” It is the Canadian Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act. It imposes a heavy 
fine on any one who participates in a strike or lock- 
out in any industry or public utility until a com- 
mittee of three, representing the disputing parties and 
the public, shall have investigated and published a 
report of the conditions out of which the dispute arose, 
an opinion as to its merits, and a recommendation as 
to how it may best be settled. After this full publicity 
the disputants may strike or lock out to their heart’s 
content. 

A request from either side causes the Minister of 
Labor to appoint a committee of three chosen by the 
disputants, if they can agree on one, otherwise by the 


Minister. ‘lhus the machinery gets immediately to 
work. Each dispute is investigated by men familiar 


with the industry involved; they have no power to 
arbitrate; they may never be appointed again; no 
committee can assume or acquire the authority and 
traditions of a permanent tribunal. All that they can 
officially achieve is publicity of the facts. Publicity 
discredits unjust employers and unscrupulous labor- 
leaders. Canada is remarkably free from strikes and 
lockouts. The United States would do well to ponder 
over the Dominion’s policy of publicity and non-inter- 
ference in industrial quarrels. 








They saw the fires incessant 
Like scarlet banners toss— 
Pawns of imperial loss!— 

Fanged star and livid crescent 
Ride out against the cross. 


Wirt sword and standard shriven 
War from the mountains broke; 
The mitrajlleuses spoke, 

The hills by flame stood riven, 
The villages were smoke. 


The old, half-blinded eagles 
That swam athwart the sun 
Marked down red valleys run 
Black Slaughter’s unleashed beagles,— 
Hind, shepherd, myrmidon. 


Along the white roads ranging, 
They saw strange serpents writhe;— 
Like grain beneath the scythe, 
Steel-ridged battalions changing 
To musket-laughter blithe. 





THE WANING OF THE CRESCENT 


BY HERMAN SCHEFFAUER 


Like monks the peaks stood leaning 
Over the roar and hum. 
Time spake: “The hour is come!” 
His thin voice, intervening, 
Struck all the nations dumb. 


In Thrace the paths of pillage 
Ran like a sentence red; 
The wolf was strangely fed 

Within the shattered village 
And howled above the dead. 


Afar with turrets gleaming 
By the swart Bosphorus, 
Lean, old, yet valorous, 

Stamboul, in evil dreaming, 
Lay still and ominous. 


O’er the black town and water, 
O’er dome and minaret, 
Banned by the planets’ threat, 
And dark with ancient slaughter, 
The horned moon waned and set. 















MAKING OPERATIONS SAFER 


Some new Methods in the Administration of Anesthetics which 
have Removed the Risks and Dangers of Ether Poisoning 


BY WILLIAM CAVAN WOOLSEY, M.D. 





MAABOST individuals whose misfortune 
ey requires them to undergo a surgical 
operation entertain only the most 
vague idea as to what that part of 
>the operation called anesthesia 
Certainly few, if any, 
realize that next to the actual opera- 
tion itself the state of surgical sleep 
into which a patient is placed before 
operation holds the greatest possibilities for good or 
evil in the whole procedure. To such an extent is 
this true that the writer has not once but many times 
heard surgeons say that were they to be operated upon 
their first thought would be, “ Any one of many sur- 
geons may do the operation, .but who will anesthetize 
me?” 

The demand for special skill in administering 
anesthetics has given rise to what are known as pro- 
fessional anesthetists, men whose whole time is de- 
voted to the study and perfection of anesthesia in 
general. Every reputable hospital in England has for 


patients despite its indescribable beneficence. This 
reputation has been due in no small degree to the 
manner of its administration. The liquid ether has 
been poured or dropped on a sponge or other absorbent 
material and the sponge placed in a glass, metal, or 
rubber container called a cone. This in turn was 
placed more or less insistently and abruptly over the 
mouth and nose and inhalation of the suffocating 
fumes forced until unconsciousness ensued. Such a 
proceeding had everything to make it intolerable to the 
sufferer, and was endured only to afford escape from 
a greater horror, the pain of operation. To-day, as in 
all branches of medical science, study and experiment 
have developed the art of administering an anesthetic 
to a- muck higher plane of efficiency, safety, and 
comfort. 


Modern surgical anesthesia implies first the selec- . 


tion of the proper anesthetic agent and manner of 
administration particularly demanded by the nature 
of the operation to be performed and physical type of 
patient to be dealt with. This necessity for selection 

















The up-to-date anesthetist and his patient. 


into the patient’s nostrils, the quantity of 


some years had its attending anesthetist just as it 
has attending surgeons, physicians, etc., and gradually 
the hospitals of this country, recognizing the value 
of such a department in surgery, have added to their 
staff one or more professional anesthetists. This is 
the first important step in modern surgical anesthesia. 

Ether, chloroform, and nitrous oxide, or “ laughing- 
gas,” are the agents in common use to-day for the 
purpose of inducing surgicai sleep, or anesthesia. 
Ether is the most commonly used agent, nitrous oxide 
mixed with oxygen the lightest or most evanescent one, 
and chloroform the -most dangerous, this latter being 
altogether more poisonous than the others, except 
perhaps in torrid climates where rapid vaporization 
makes ether less effective and chloroform less 
poisonous. 

The idea that anesthetics are administered before 
a surgical operation only to relieve the patient of pain 
is not altogether correct, for many operations could 
not be performed without the absolute relaxation of 
muscles and absence of reflex action which is part of 
the general anesthetic state. 

In order to understand the effect of anesthetics one 
may consider them as drugs taken by means of the 
lungs instead of the stomach and requiring a given 
dose to be administered constantly, as long as the 
state of anesthesia is required by the surgeon, this 
given dose being just sufficient to deaden or render in- 
sensible that part of the nervous system which con- 
trols the body sensations and muscular power. 

Since ether was discovered to be suitable for general 
anesthetic purposes in 1842, until within a very few 
years, it has suffered from an evil reputation with 


Air is pumped into the bottles and thence 
ether admixed being regulated by a valve 


in anesthesia implies a well-recognized truth—namely, 
that no one anesthetic agent nor one manner of ad- 
ministering it is best suited to all types of indi- 
vidual and kinds of operation. 

The most frequent call upon the anesthetist is for 
what is known as a straight ether narcosis or anesthe- 
sia—that is, an anesthesia in which ether alone is 
used from the beginning to the end of the operation. 
Modern anesthetic knowledge dictates that, instead of 
dropping the ether on a sponge or gauze directly over 
lie patient’s mouth and nose, it be vaporized at a 
distance from the patient and conveyed in the form 
of a gas through rubber tubing to a mask placed on 
the face or to small rubber tubes inserted. in the nose 
of the patient. This vapor ahesthesia, as it is called, 
is a distinct step in advance for the following easily 
comprehended reasons: First, and foremost, it elimi- 
nates the element of intense cold that -is always 
present when ether is evaporated directly in the pa- 
tient’s breathing-space, which cold has been so often 
responsible for bronchitis and pneumonia after opera- 
tion; secondly, this vapor procedure administers the 
ether in a much less concentrated and therefore less 
irritant form. When operations are conducted about 
the face and neck it allows the anesthetist to carry on 
his work without being in danger of infecting the 
surgically clean operating field, or being otherwise in 
the way of the surgeon. It has greatly enhanced the 
possibility of starting an ether -anesthesia with a 
reasonable degree of comfort and without the stage of 
intoxication which has characterized ether heretofore. 

What has become known as the essence of orange- 
ether sequence is a special application of this vapor 
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principle in which the essence of sweet orange is util- 
ized so to saturate the sensitive nerves of smell that, 
when the weakest of ether vapor is turned on from the 
vaporizer, the patient has diiliculty in telling where 
the orange leaves off and the ether begins. To any 
one with personal experience this apparently simple 
feature can hardly help but appeal, for the sense of 
suffocation and strangling coincident with many ether 
anesthesias can hardly be described. 

The apparatus for thus conducting an ether anesthe- 
sia will be seen on the table next to the anesthe- 
tist. It consists of some form of bottles properly 
graduated and arranged with valves for regulating 
the .percentage of ether generated, from a nearly im- 
perceptible strength to that necessary for the most 
resistant subject. One bottle is usually for hot water, 
in which is placed the essence of orange, and in pass- 
ing through which tiie ether is washed free of certain 
undesirable impurities; a second bottle is for the 
ether, and a third for chloroform or some special use. 
Air is pumped into the bottles from a foot or electric- 
motor pump or compressed-air tank, and is directed 
through the water laden with the essence of orange or 
through the ether, as occasion demands, by turning a 
valve on top of the bottles; from the bottles the vapor 
is conveyed to the patient’s mouth or nose. The 
orange-scented air is administered first, and then the 
ether, so that when a compressed-air tank or electric 
motor is used the anesthetist has nothing to do but 
watch his patient’s condition and occasionally change 
the ether-valve for more or less of the drug. 

Every ill effect of ether anesthesia is materially 
lessened by such procedure; vomiting, which was the 
rule, has now become the exception; cases that have 
heretofore been the stumbling-block of every anesthetist 
present little further difficulty. For example, those in- 
dividuals characterized by increased avoirdupois, ful!- 
bloodedness, short, fat neck, and poor breathing capa- 
city, or those who use alcohol or tobacco to excess, early 
in ordinary anesthesia develop obstructive difficulties of 
respiration that prevent the anesthetist from giving 
enough anesthetic to produce the desired depth of 
sleep. In the alcoholic and tobacco habitués the 
adaptation of the bedy to these habits renders the sub- 
ject less susceptible to the narcotic effects of ether. 
Larger dosage is required, and larger dosage means 
greater poisoning. The vapor technique eliminates 
most of the difficulty of such cases. 

The second form of anesthesia which the anesthetist 
may choose to meet certain requirements of the case 
in hand is nitrous oxide and oxygen. Laughing-gas 
has been used for years by dentists for the very 
temporary sleep necessary for dental work. Recent 
progress has seen the field of laughing-gas extend from 
use for short anesthesias to that for long operations of 
two hours or more. Nitrous oxide used alone cannot 
thus be prolonged with safety, but, when mixed with a 
proper quantity of oxygen by an expert, on patients 
whom the professional anesthetist knows by experience 
to be suitable subjects for nitrous oxide, the belief at 
present is that it is the safest anesthetic known. 

It is the most difficult procedure that the anesthetist 
has to perform, requiring every moment of his concen- 
trated best skill, and, in addition, more or less compli- 
cated and expensive apparatus for the proper control 
of the gases employed. Nitrous oxide and oxygen is 
especially used for short operations, where the body 
resistance is lowered by disease or special objection to 
the use of ether is present. 

The third form of anesthesia is distinctly modern 
and based on the discoveries of Doctor Meltzer, of the 
tockefeller Institute. It is especially utilized for 
operations within the chest cavity or where extensive 
surgery must be performed about the throat and 
mouth, and is known by the term tracheal insufflation 
anesthesia. In this procedure the ether vapor is 
generated by means of air pumped through or over the 
liquid ether in a glass container, and, after being 
washed, warmed, and meistened by its passage through 
water in another glass container, it is conducted 
through a tube which has been previously inserted into 
the patient’s trachea, or windpipe. This tracheal tube 
is introduced down to the point where the trachea 
divides into the bronchial tubes, and thus conducts the 
ether-laden air to the cells of the lungs, where it is 
absorbed by the blood. The excessive air, after filling 
the lungs, returns alongside the tracheal tube out 
through the mouth, and in so doing not only makes 
way for fresh air and ether. but by its constant return 
flow also keeps blood and foreign material of other 
kinds from dropping into the windpipe, where their 
presence would cause serious damage. The risk of 
overdistending the lungs is obviated by means of a 
mereury manometer, or safety-valve, which blows off 
the minute the internal pressure of the machine goes 
above twenty millimeters of mercury. Thus we have 
on the one hand a mechanism that partially carries 
on artificial breathing, conveys oxygen to the lungs, 
and conducts carbon dioxide away, and on the other 
a means of delivering the anesthetic vapor of ether 
directly to the absorbing surface of the lungs. ‘The 
internal pressure of twenty millimeters of mercury 
which is constantly maintained within the lung allows 
the chest cavity to be opened without causing collapse 
of the lung, thus making possible and practical opera- 
tions within the chest which heretofore have been done 
under enormous difficulty and danger. 

The operatirg-room has no joy for any of us, but if 
it must come let it come shorn of as many dangers and 
discomforts as science can climinate. 


A DESIGN 












7. BZA ISS TESSIE TURNER was osten- 
SSE sibly arranging the goods on her 
TN shelves (but in reality she was 
(Gest powdering one of the most delicate- 
“> ly turned-up noses that ever turned 
up over a ribbon-counter) when the 
sy manager of the store came hurrying 
set down the aisle, more or less im- 
pelled by an agitated Frenchman 
who was embellished with a black velvet waistcoat 
and a fancy tie. Arrived at Tessie’s counter, the pro- 
cession suddenly stopped, and Tessie found the French- 
man staring at her with a glance which can only be 
described as triumph, 
“Ze ver-ee tint! Ze ver-ee measurements! Ze 
ver-ee everyt’ing!” he cried, and then exploded “ Ah!” 
“Tm glad you’ve found one,” said the manager, 
dryly, and, turning to Tessie, he said: “This is 
Monsieur Viollet, the French designer, who has come 











They tried every ink eradicator known 


over to superintend the fashion exhibition in the 
auditorium up-stairs. One of his mannikins has dis- 
appointed him, and I wish you would go up-stairs 
and take her place as well as you can.” 

“It is,” explained M’sieur Viollet, hurrying to the 
elevator with Tessie (while the manager dodged and 
went back to his private office and gave strict orders 
covering excited French gentlemen in black velvet 
waistcoats). “It is, Ma’m’selle, ah, ze most b’u’ful 
costume—exquis! A—what you call it?—an after- 
noon costume wiz hat and coat and everyt’?mg—and 
all in a most charming blue and gold! It sounds 
Veatrical—yes? But, oh, such delicacy—such refine- 
ment—such ravishing beauty! You will be a grand 
princess! You will make ze great sensation! You 
will see!” 

Nor was M. Viollet greatly in error, for half an 
hour later when Tessie walked to the center of the 
auditorium stage (from under the admiring eyes 
and reverential hands of a corps of dressmakers and 
fitters) and was greeted by a respectfully attentive 
spotlight, such a gasp of admiration arose from the 
audience that M. Viollet found it hard to suppress 
tears of emotion. 

“Rodin and Charpentier and Hugo would look 
down on me as a dressmaker,” he muttered, in the 
wings, “and curl zere famous noses at ze mention of 
my name—and so would ze grand old masters, every 
one. But am not I, Gaspard Viollet, also a grand 
old master? For is zere any art which appeals to 
ze world as deeply as ze immemorial art of dress? 
Behold!” 

And it must be confessed that Tessie was a sight 
worth going far to see when she swept to and fro 
across the stage, the spotlight following her, her 
nose lifted to the angle of exaltation, and looking 
altogether like a haughty young princess who was 
trying to break some young prince’s heart. And when 
the lights went up she walked down the flight of 
steps and strutted up and down the auditorium aisle 
as though it were a palace lawn. Ah, but that was 
an hour of triumph for Princess Tessie! Grave 
matrons watched and admired her. Prospective brides 
followed her every move. Grandmothers of seventy 
looked, and grew reminiscent, and smiled a little and 
sighed a little and tenderly smiled again. Shop- 
girls of fifteen peeped down from the gallery until 
they were shooed away, round-eyed and breathless, by 
pursuing floor-walkers. But in the very climax of 
Tessie’s triumph she began to feel a sense of disap- 
pointment which grew and flourished like the cele- 
brated bay-tree. 

“Tf only Eddie Stickney could see me now!” she 
thought. And the more she thought the more she 
wished, and the more she wished the more she thought, 
for Eddie Stickney was the young and _ progressive 
proprietor of Stickney’s Stationery Store, less than 
three blocks away, and Tessie had other ambitions 
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than to preside all her life over an unresponsive 
ribbon-counter. And so it happened that while she 
promenaded up and down the aisle, the focus of every 
eye, our haughty young princess was holding the fol- 
lowing regal dialogue with herself: 

* You will never get a chance at a fellow like Eddie 
Stickney again. You could afford to keep a girl, or 
a woman to do the wash, anyhow. And him with 
his handsome dark eyes and a business all his own!” 

“* Well, don’t I know it?” she peevishly asked; and 
she turned and sauntered down the aisle with infinite 
grace. 

“But that Connery girl stands in with Eddie bet- 
ter than you do,” she told herself. ‘“ And why? Be- 
cause she’s ‘a swell dresser. That’s why.” 

“Well, don’t I know that, too?” she irritably re- 
peated, and again with superb grace she made another 
turn and wended in and out among the other manni- 
kins. 

“And that Connery girl isn’t one-two-three with 
you for looks, Tess,” she told herself, “but she cer- 
tainly can afford the fancy clothes and that makes a 
lot of difference. You can’t buy many silk dresses 
when you can only allow yourself fifty cents a week 
for clothes.” 

“No,” she answered. “But if Eddie coujd only 
see me in these! If there was only some way of 
getting over there! It wouldn’t take more than ten 
minutes to run there and back, and Mr. Viollet said 
to walk up and down the aisle for half an hour— 
and I doubt if they’d ever miss me.” 

Just at that moment of temptation the auditorium 
was darkened and again the spotlight was centered 
upon the stage. Tessie was at the top of the stage, 
and to make it worse two of the spectators were tear- 
ing themselves away to catch the 3.20 for Walnut- 
ville. “It ’ll only take ten minutes,” thought Tess, 
and almost before she knew what she was doing she 
was following the two ladies from Walnutville and had 
reached the stairs that led to the ground floor. 

And down the steps and out of the door swept 
Tessie Turner, mannikin, the bravest sight that those 
busy streets had seen in many a day; and with a 
haughty glance at the carriage-starter who ran for- 
ward with his hand to his cap she turned the corner 
of the street and hurried along to Stickney’s Station- 
ery Store. 

Ah, but that was a fleeting symphony in blue and 
gold and no mistake about it! Heads turned, necks 
turned, eyes opened, eyes stared, tongues clacked, 
and tongues suddenly ceased to swing, according to 
the nature and disposition of the observer. Oh, a 
dress! The errand girls looked at it and their mouths 
opened wide. The women in the motor-cars were all 
eyes to see and all memery to remember. A red- 
faced woman, who was sitting out on a window-sill 
washing the windows, seemed to feel a monition of 
what was passing below, for she suddenly turned 
and looked down at Tessie with such concentration 
of mind and energy that she nearly fell off her perch. 
Motormen slowed down their cars to see it, policemen 
forgot the traffic to watch it, chauffeurs ran their 
cars blindly to gaze after it, and conductors leaned 





OF FATE 


only succeeded in making the dress look worse with 
every attempt to make it look better. The poor 
princess was listening to a declamation by the prince 
on the subject of his wooden-headed clumsiness when 
her eyes fell upon the clock. ‘* Say, Eddie,” she said, 
in alarm, ‘“‘ I’ve got to get back to the store or they'll 
send out a police alarm sure!” 

* Are you working to-day?” he asked. 

“Sure,” she said, ‘I was a mannikin, and I thought 
I would run over and show you how I looked when I 
was all dressed up. So I sneaked away and here 
I am, but I’ve got to get back now.” 

“And you standing there like that and never jump- 
ing on me once when I threw that ink all over you?” 
exclaimed the remorseful prince. ‘Say, Tessie, wait 
till I get my hat and Ill go back with you and tell 
them how it happened. And never mind about this 
post-card of Niagara Falls,” he said, picking it off 
the floor. “ When we get married we'll go up there 
on our honeymoon and see all the falls we want.” 

“Eddie!” exclaimed the princess, “you mean to 
say we're engaged?” 

“Tf you'll only have a clumsy chump like me,” said 
the humble prince, “ you bet your bottom dollar we’re 
engaged!” 

They buttoned the coat (which hid a lot of the 
ink), and the princess pinned the skirt over (which 
hid nearly all the rest), and, hurrying to the store, 
they found M. Viollet in a state of excitement which 
can only be described as indescribable. 

“But where have you been, Ma’m’selle?” he cried. 
“Everywhere I have looked for you. I have anuzzer 
dress—” 

“She came over to see me,” said Eddie, stepping 
forward. “She felt so good in that dress she wanted 
me to see it, too, and—” 

M. Viollet’s eyes opened. 
he asked. 

“Not then—but I am now. She looked so good in 
it that I went to grab her hand—” 

“You sought ze hand of Ma’m’selle? Ah, yes!) You 
had seen ze young lady before, but never in my 
dress! Ah, yes! Ah, yes!” 

* And I was so excited that I upset a bottle of ink 
and it spouted all over the skirt,’ said the prince. 
“Of course Il’m ready to pay the damage.” 

“Oh, zat is not’ing,” said M’sieur, looking at the 
ink. “A new front panel is only necessaire. But, 
ah, ze romance! Ma’m’selle wears ze dress and it 
carries her to ze man she loves best! He sees it and 
at once he propose! Ma’m’selle! Run to ze dressing- 
room, where zey are waiting to fit you in my latest 
triumph—a wedding dress which I have designed for 
a queen! And you, M’sieur, go and sit in one of ze 
boxes and you shall presently feel your heart stop 
beating!” And waving them away M. Viollet walked 
slowly across the wings as though he were leading a 
procession. “Bah!” he said over his shoulder. 
“Hugo, are you zere? And you, Watteau? And 
you, Rostand? Zen listen, Messieurs! Your art is 
zat of paint and puppets, but, look, ah, look at mine! 
*Tis love which makes ze world go round, and I who 
make ze love go round! And it is 1—l—I who am 
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“You were her fiancé?” 


out of their cars at perilous angles to get a long, last~ze greatest grand old master of you all!” 


look. Even two Little Sisters of the 
Poor, trudging sedately along on some 
errand of charity, nudged each other, 
looked at it, and then silently and 
thoughtfully walked on. And now per- 
haps one can begin to appreciate the 
sort of a picture that Tessie made when 
she swept through the door of Stick- 
ney’s Stationery Store and grandly de- 


scended upon the post-cards. And one 
may also appreciate, perhaps, the 
celerity with which Eddie Stickney 


hied himself to the other side of the 
post-card counter. 

“Ts there any particular kind of a 
card—” he began, and then he saw who 
it was. “Tessie!” he exclaimed, “ Is 
it you?” 

“Sure,” she said, with that simple 
dignity which is most suitable to 
princesses. “Who else would it be?” 
And turning again to the revolving 
stand, ‘‘ Have you any post-cards of— 
of Niagara Falls, Mr. Stickney?” she 
asked. 

He looked in the rack, he looked in 
the drawer, and he looked at Tessie, 
and with each tick of the clock his 
admiration grew. And the more he ad- 
mired, the anore he felt his own un- 
worthiness; and the more he felt his 
own unworthiness the more clumsy 
and nervous he became, until at last, 
when he dipped a pen in the ink and 
gave it to Tessie to address the postal, 
he made such an impassioned attempt 
to seize her hand at the same time that 
he knocked the bottle of ink on its 
side, and with three short series of 
gurgies it spouted its contents all down 
the front of that wonderful dress. The 
first series of gurgles said, “ Burgle, 
burgle, burgle!” The second said, “ Cop 
"ll gobble model!” And the third series 
of gurgles summed up the situation in 


a masterly manner thus, “ Double, 
triple trouble!” 
They tried every ink eradicator 


known to the stationery trade, but they 
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**Ma’m’selle wears ze dress and it 
carries her to ze man she loves” 
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LITTLE STORIES OF THE WAR 


A TROUBLESOME STEED 











HE colonel of the Balkan cavalry, while dashing 


: madly toward the front, was amazed and pained 
to see Captain Panitzky, one of his favorite sub- 
ordinates, tearing away from the field of battle as fast 
as his panting steed could carry him. 

“ Halt, Panitzky! You a coward?” he cried. 

“No, no, Colonel,” returned the fleeing officer, his 
face turning a deep scarlet; “I’m only on my way to 
the rear for another horse. This beast shies like a 
skidding motor-car every time he passes one of those 
confounded war correspondents.” 


ALWAYS ON HAND 


There was a terrific explosion off to the southeast 
of the hill and General Spinachivitch turned pale as a 
ghost. 

“ By St. Ikon!” he cried, “ they have dynamited the 
King’s Own Fusileers!” 

“No, General,” replied his chief aide-de-camp, look- 
ing at the scene through his field-glasses. “It is only 
the moving-picture people taking a flashlight of the 
Royal Seullery Guards in a football scrimmage.” 


NO COMPARISON 
“By George!” cried the British war correspondent, 
enthusiastically, as the Prince himself dashed across 
the battle-field. ‘“ What a gallant, graceful figure!” 
“Oh yes,” said the American war correspondent, 
languidly. ‘“ But you should have seen Donald Brian 
in ‘The Merry Widow.’ ” 


UNDER THE WHITE FLAG 
Tue Suttan (cordially to King Nicholas): Have a 
bier, your Highness? 
Kine Nicuotas: Thanks, Sully, old man; but if 
you don’t mind I’d prefer a whack at a little of your 
Sublime Porte. 


IDENTIFIED 

The two American war correspondents were gazing 
at the conflict when Winkletop caught sight of a gal- 
lant officer leading a charge. 

“His face is strangely familiar,” he said. ‘ That 
Greek lieutenant, I mean—” 

“Yes,” said Blithers. ‘‘ He used to run the boot- 
blacking stand in that barber-shop over on Steenth 
Avenue and Umty-iph Street.” 

And just then the noble warrior dashed madly past, 
and, forgetting himself under the excitement of the 
moment, turned and cried aloud to his advancing 
troops: 

“Next! Shine!” 

And the indomitable phalanx moved steadily up 
the hill, giving the enemy the worst polishing-off they 
had had since war was declared. 


HELPFUL HINTS ON HOME DECORATION 


HANG your pictures flat against the wall, not with 
a slant as has been the fashion for many years. It 
gives the flies a firmer foot-hold, and keeps them from 
falling off the glass to the floor and breaking their 
necks. 

If you possess a hand-painted landscape so composed 
that it is impossible to tell when it is downside up or 
upside down, do not go to the expense of calling in an 


expert to settle the question, but regard it as two dis- 


tinct paintings, and obtain variety by hanging it one 
way one week and the other way the next. 

If, on the occasion of your wedding, you have re- 
ceived among your gifts a dozen copies of the same 
picture, an excellent use can be made of them by 
papering the walls of your spare bedroom with them, 
using each one as a panel. When your friends visit 
you it will be most gratifying to them to note, while 
occupying the room, that you have kept them all, even 
though they were duplicates. 

In selecting pictures for your dining-room, remember 
to have them always appropriate to the uses of the 
recom, and painted in consistent mediums. For in- 
stance, if you like fish pictures, codfish, shad, mackerel, 
and haddock should be done in water-colors, and 
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COLLEGIENNE 


THE SMOKING-CAR 


sardines in oil. In our best families life-size paintings 
of rib-roasts, pork-chops, legs of lamb, and other piéces 
de résistance are no longer de rigueur, no matter how 
rare or well-done they may be. 

Marines are always charming and set off any kind 
of a room to great advantage, but be careful of the 
life figures set upon the waves. The best-executed 
gravy-boat in the world, even if it were by a Whistler, 





CLERK (issuing dog license): WHAT 1S YOUR DOG’S 
NAME, MADAM? 

HAUGHTY DAME: Her NAME IS FI-FI—SPELLED 
WITH A HYPHEN, PLEASE. 


a Burne-Jones, a Sorolla, or a Goya, could never be 
construed as a marine view, and should be rigorously 
excluded from your collection if you desire it to retain 
its distinction. 

Family portraits are always a fine possession, pro- 
vided they are portraits of your own family, and hang 
well anywhere from the walls of the drawing-room to 
the clothes-pantry in the attic. In visiting the home 
of a friend who suffers from a garrulous mother-in-law, 


COOK FARMERESS — 


OF THE FUTURE 


bear in mind that it will not be tactful in you to refer 
to a portrait of the old lady as “a speaking likeness.” 
It may savor of sarcasm rather than of pure art 
criticism, and the double entendre is no longer looked 
upon with favor in polite society. 


DICKERING 

“Tus car cost me thirty-five hundred dollars, 
Blathers, but V’ll let you have it for two thousand, 
eh? It’s a clean gift of fifteen hundred,” said Bolivar. 
“Eh, what do you say?” 

“No,” said Blathers, “I can’t do that; but suppose 
you give me five hundred dollars and keep the car, 
eh? Clean saving of a thousand, eh? What?” 


A BUSINESS PROPOSITION 

“T pur perfect trust in you, Amarantha,” said Dub- 
bleigh, “ and now I find that you are engaged to a dozen 
men all at once.” 

“ Now, Tommy, don’t you be silly,” said Amarantha. 
“Have confidence. Don’t you know that a_ perfect 
trust always requires the services of a president and a 
board of directors?” 


NON-SUITED 

Rastus had caught Sambo red-handed. 

“ Al’m gwine hab yo’ arrested foh stealin’. mah 
chickens, yo’ Sambo Washin’ton—dat’s jess what ah’m 
gwine to do,” said Rastus. 

“Go ahead, nigguh,” retorted Sambo. “Go ahead 
and hab me arrested. Ah’ll mek yo’ prove whar yo’ 
got dem chickens yo’seff!” 


A CULINARY DEMAND 

“Sure, mim,” said the new cook, suddenly appear- 
ing in the doorway, “could I be afther borryin’ th’ 
boss’s safety razor for a little whoile?” 

“Safety razor?” echoed Mrs. Noo. ‘“ What for, 
Norah ?” 

“Sure, mim, I want to shave that rabbit before I 
sthew him.” 


A MODIFIED REQUEST 

“Courtp I see your husband, ma’am?” asked the 
tramp at the door. 

“What do you want to see him for?” demanded 
Mrs. Henpeck. “I am the head of this house.” 

“Oh, excuse me, | didn’t know,” replied the tramp, 
courteously. “In that case, could you spare me a 
pair of your trousers, ma’am?” 


A SERIOUS QUESTION 
“ Has Jobkins any money?” asked Hickenlooper. 
“Oh, he must have,” said Garroway. 
“Oh, we all must have—but have we?” said Hicken- 
looper. 





“ THAT BUNCH IS ON THE WRONG SIDE OF THE WALL.” “| TELL YE THAT TRANSFER AIN’T Nu GOOD. YE GOTTA PAY YER FARE OR 
VLL—I’LL CALL THE WRECKIN’ WAGON AN’ HAVE YE PUT OFF.” 
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THE DEATH OF LIEUT.-GEN. . 


BEING "APPRAISED OF THE FACT THAT HIS LINES HAD BEEN PIERCED BY THOSE OF GRANT, GENERAL HILL, ON THE MORNING OF) APRIL 
REACHING A POINT SOME FOUR MILES FROM PETERSBURG ON THE PLANK ROAD, THEY SAW BEFORE THEM TWO FEDERAL INFANTRYMEN. TH 
ORDERLY TO RIDE THEM DOWN, AND, PUSHING FORWARD IN ADVANCE, RECEIVED THEIR FIRE WITH FATAL EFFECT. BOTH LEE AND) JACKsOn 





DRAWN BY SIDNEY H. RIFE 


| 
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-GE . AMBROSE POWELL © HILL 


NING OF] APRIL 2, 1865, ACCOMPANIED ONLY BY AN ORDERLY, RODE FROM HIS HEADQUARTERS NEAR PETERSBURG TO JOIN HIS CORPS. ON 
ANTRYMEN. THESE MEN, SEEING THE MOUNTED CONFEDERATES, TOOK COVER BEHIND A TREE. HILL, WITHOUT HESITATION, CALLED ON HIS 
EE AND} JACKSON WHEN DYING MENTIONED THE NAME OF HILL, WHO WAS ONE OF THE ABLEST CORPS COMMANDERS OF THE CONFEDERACY 


sSIONEY H. RIESENBERG 
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HER FAITH 


BY MARIE MANNING 
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If afternoon tea in their 
studio was discovered to be the cup 
that cheers and sometimes © does 
GSA\) other things, it was condoned on 
SSR the grounds that the boiling of a 

, ~“ kettle in such surroundings would 
be inconvenient—besides, a good many of the Burn- 
hams’ friends liked that kind of “tea.” To people 
who sent out dinner invitations two weeks ahead, and 
whose social functions moved with the formality of 
royal obsequies, a sketchy meal at the studio with 
Mrs. Burnham turning out a brilliant impromptu 
from the chafing-dish was apt to be a welcome variant. 

Dull people found themselves saying good things at 
the Burnhams’, and if one met “ queer people” there— 
poets that never published, painters waiting for the 
great inspiration, sociologists whose schemes never 
found a disciple—these folk talked so convincingly 
that it would have been narrow to demand actual 
achievement in the place of such brilliant hypothesis. 

On such occasions Mrs. Burnham usually wore a 
couple of India shawls in which it was her pride to 
confess to admiring friends that no cutting had been 
done. How she would have appeared to merely normal 
ladies who dressed themselves from paper patterns 
and took their housekeeping “hard” is another mat- 
ter. In the studio she was very decorative indeed. 
She had the finest shoulders in New York, and the 
way her neck held aloft its small pagan head with 
overlapping plaits of reddish-brown hair was worth 
climbing many flights of stairs to see. Yet it may be 
that after all no one was ever so belied by her ap- 
pearance. She had become “artistic” wholly as a 
wifely concession. In her heart she would have loved 
a flat, and surreptitiously she read the women’s pages 
of the daily papers. 

The Burnhams had a patron, of course. Mrs. Ash- 
well it was that bought the pictures and, what was 
Yhore to the point, made her friends buy them. As 
for the executors of her late husband’s estate, their 
houses were a trifle monotonous with those subtly 
blue impressions of night and solitude with which the 
painter’s name is now so _ illustriously . associated. 
Those who did not know her called Mrs. Ashwell 
colorless and moneyed. She was a little brown woman, 
slender almost to leanness, whose one feature to escape 
the general neutrality was a pair of blue-gray eyes 
with the up-curving lashes of a child. And if she 
bought Burnhams with greater lavishness than dis- 
cretion, she in turn borrowed from the studio some 
of its reflected light, as a faded woman may borrow 
a temporary complexion from a _ rose-shaded lamp. 
She had been a school friend of Agnes Burnham’s, 
and the subsequent marriage of both had made no 
perceptible diminution in the current of their friend- 
ship. It was after the widowhood of Mrs. Ashwell 
that a veritable triumph of amity manifested itself 
in the triangular friendship of the artist, his wife, 
and his wife’s friend. People discussed it frankly as 
a sort of millennial forecast, the situation was so 
unusual. 

In the early days of the triple friendship there had 
been much talk of Burnham’s painting Mrs. Ashwell’s 
portrait, which accounted in a measure, perhaps, for 
the way she was continually popping in and out of 
the studio, it being a theory of Burnham’s that while 
a portrait was in progress a painter could not see too 
much of the sitter. Isobel’s case was no exception. 
In spite of the advantage, the portrait had not 
progressed, and when, five years later, he again tried 
her the portrait was a different matter indeed. It 
was a strange lady that began to dawn on the canvas 
—a lady that no one recognized, least of all Mrs. 
Burnham. 

What an astonishing history he gave the demure 
woman of wealth in those broad, steady strokes of 


the brush—a few decisive lines of the profile and she 
flowered out of the canvas like an exotic—and look- 
ing from the picture to the little brown woman that 
inspired it, one caught a fleeting resemblance: Mrs. 
Ashwell was beginning to live up to her portrait. 

When it was more than half done Burnham decided 
to put it aside. He agreed with his wife that it was 
not Isobel—their Isobel. 

“It’s too bad,” Mrs. Ashwell had said when she 
found herself alone in the studio. with the painter. 
Agnes had withdrawn to some fastness of antechamber 
where domestic rites were performed secretly and 
hastily as if they had been sacrilege. “It’s too bad; 
you'll never do anything better.” 

Burnham walked about with his hands in his 
pockets. He shot a glance at Mrs. Ashwell; uncon- 
sciously she looked toward the door, through which the 
sounds of stirring could be heard. His expression was 
conspicuously ingenuous even with an ear on the stir- 
ring, so to speak. His blondness, which he still re- 
tained without any of the russeting of age, seemed to 
stand for his. inmost convictions. His was a_per- 
sonality to intimidate all but the hardiest—a positive, 
dominating personality, forcing its own estimates, 
suborning opinion by a very triumph of will. The 
tang of the salt sea was about him; there was some- 
thing of the viking in the glacial blue of his eye, the 
ripe yellow of hair and beard, his look sailed the 
high seas of criticism unmolested.. He glanced from 
the portrait to the sitter, rammed his hands deeper 
in his pockets, and said, with the blandness of a child: 
* “Tt has the disadvantage of definition.” And again, 
facing the picture: “ The trouble with it is—you look 
on such good terms witli yourself.” 

“In the picture?” She smiled a little bitterly. 

“ Well, think of your compensations—our compensa- 
tions—think of Agnes.” 

“I’m very glad if you put up with each other on 
my account.” Mrs. Burnham was smiling in the door- 
way, and if she was charming before she was lovely 
now. Her smile made evident a score of attractions; 
there was not a hint of grimace about it, only a deep- 
ening. of harmonies. 

“By Jove!” said Burnham, “I know what’s the 


thing in the cellarette to give them all “ tea ”—there 
seemed to be so many, judging by the sound. They 
trooped through the door, scme half-dozen of their 
friends who had been to a symphony concert in the 
big auditorium below. The shock of the portrait was 
perceptible. For an impalpable second they, the well- 
dressed, befurred, top-hatted group, suggested a pack 
of hounds on the scent; then they were themselves, 
talking in the glib phrases of studios. But tea would 
have been an anticlimax, and they trooped away as 
suddenly as they had come. On the way down in the 
elevator Fairfield took advantage of the stopping of 
the car on the floor below to whisper to his wife, 
“At least he’s perjured himself like a gentleman-— 
he’s made her lovely.” 

“ But what’s become of his conscience as a painter?” 
said the lady. 

The inopportune call of their friends ‘after the con- 
cert confirmed Burnham in his sudden resolution to 
finish the portrait. He owed it to Mrs. Ashwell, he 
owed it to his wife, he owed it to himself to brazen 
the thing out. The account of the portrait would lose 
nothing in the telling, of that he was certain. Sit- 
tings would have to assume a more business-like char- 
acter. Before separating that evening he made a 
positive appointment with Mrs. Ashwell for the next 
day. 

It was a March day of many moods—quick flashes 
of sunlight that brought out the first green of early 
spring, sudden cloudings that made the world gray 
and old all in a moment. And now the rain was 
coming down soft and fine like a blurring curtain of 
fog that turned the foreground of the street, the bare 
trees, the buildings beyond, into a water-color with 
posterish -suggestions. It was not a happy sort of 
day and Burnham felt a perceptible lack of inspira- 
tion in the portrait. Mrs. Ashwell had stepped from 
the model-stand for a rest; Agnes was near stitching 
at a bit of embroidery—sewing was the passion of her 
life. A spool slipped from her lap, and in regaining 
it she crouched for a second near the divan on which 
her friend was cozily resting. 

“T never noticed before, Isobel—” Agnes said, with 
her customary sweet vagueness, 
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He agreed with his wife that it was not Isobel—their Isobel 


matter with the portrait—it ought to be a family 
group.” 

The assault on the door (by the brass knocker that 
was too large for the size of studio) had in it some- 
thing crucial. Burnham’s impulse was to turn the 
canvas to the wall, Mrs. Ashwell’s to conceal herself; 
Agnes only wondered if there was enough of every- 
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“ Noticed what?” 
armor. 
“That the old Greek coin you wear is a locket. 
What a charming idea, isn’t it, George, to make a 
locket of an old coin thousands of years old? How 
tiny the hinge must be to have escaped me so long.” 
For the length of a flash Mrs. Ashwell stared and 


Instantly Mrs. Ashwell was in 





grimaced, then the quick instinct of getting the situa- 
tion in hand pulled her together like a cold shower. 
Agnes still fingered the locket; in a second more it 
might open. 

She looked up at her husband, all foolish sweetness, 
as a child might share the wonder of a toy with some 
one dear. A second more and the look on his face 
was mirrored on her own. There was no longer a 
trace of the foolish inconsequent Eve about her—she 
jooked as old and wor!d-weary as Mrs. Ashwell. Then 
she dropped the locket. ‘“ I—I—think that my tele- 
phone is ringing,” she said, and she was gone. 

When she became conscious it was of a_ horrid 
sensation of falling through space. She was clutch- 
ing the shelf in the telephone booth at the end of the 
hall, having gone there mechanically, though she knew 
the bell had not rung. From the “ musical” studios 
all about came a Babel of practising. ‘“ Ah—ah— 
ah—” wailed a soprano aspirant. An ambitious stu- 
dent of the violin made three false starts on Wie- 
niawski’s “ Polonaise.” Through the glass door in the 
booth she could see the elevators go up and down like 
gigantic buckets in a well; their mechanism brought 
to her dazed consciousness some idea of weighing the 
situation. These two were all her world—her husband, 
her friend. She had loved them with all her heart 
and all her strength and all her mind. Till to-day 
she had never doubted—till to-day. Her mind ran 
up and down the intervening years like a shuttle. No, 
she could not recall an incident before to-day, not 
one. 

The student with the “ Polonaise” was doing better 
now, or had the master taken the violin? The splen- 
did composition rang out, a veritable triumph. 

Never before to-day—oh, she had wronged them, 
surely she had. Why should not her friend have 
this little secret, a lonely woman like Isobel who 
had no one in all the world but these two? As 
for George! What was love worth, love without 
faith? That she must give them—not the blind 
love of a child, but love that looked with the eyes 
of faith. 

She left the booth and ran lightly down the corridor. 
Within the studio sat her husband and her friend 
as she had left them. They were waiting for her 
verdict. But she forced this thought from’ her, as 
she went to the divan and kissed Mrs. Ashwell on 
the cheek. 

Across the room her husband stood dumb at first, 
and awkward, shocked by Agnes’s single, eloquent 
action into an understanding of things never before 
realized. His concern swerved tenderly from the other 
woman to this unfrightened selfless one, so long un- 
considered. In a dim way he knew that he was seeing 
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Agnes still fingered the locket; in a second more it might open 


the real woman for the first time, the woman of 
radiant spirit that had lived as a bit of studio prop- 
crty—the lay figure wrapped in Oriental shawls with 
regal plaits of hair about the small pagan head—the 
sweet, dull creature who was model, cook, secretary, 


who daily fed his “art” from sacrifices he had till 
now been blind to. 

“The trouble with this portrait ”—he turned from 
Mrs. Ashwell’s picture to the two women—" is that 
the values are wrong.” 
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THE CITY OF INCREASING WONDERS 


A NEW PICTURE OF LOWER NEW YORK, TAKEN FROM ONE OF THE TOWERS OF THE BROOKLYN BRIDGE, AND SHOWING TWO OF THE CITY’S WONDERFUL 
TURES: THE WOOLWORTH BUILDING (THE SOARING WIIITE SPIRE ON THE LEFT)—THE LOFTIEST OF THE WORLD'S 


NEW STRUC- 


INHABITED STRUCTURES; AND THE MUNICIPAL 


BUILDING (JUST TO THE RIGHT OF THE BRIDGE TOWER), WHICH WILL HOUSE THE ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES OF THE CIVIC GOVERNMENT 
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WHEN THE JUNGLE GOES TO SCHOOL. 










N the beginning are the jungles. 
From them, procured by white and 
) native hunters, come the animals 
APS) which we see perform in- public ex- 

{) hibitions. Upon their capture they 
are taken to the nearest coast and 
fo) “ . “ 
transported to Europe or America, 
Jaye Whichever the case may be. For 
them the trainer must pay a varying 
seale of prices. Lions bring $2,000, tigers about $500, 
leopards $200. Hyenas are cheap. They ought to be, 
for all the success a trainer can make of them. The 
rhinoceros is perhaps the most expensive. I know 
of one that was caught in a pit while charging at 
the rate of about twenty miles an hour. He brought 
$6,000. 

After the ship has reached its destination the ani- 
mals are sent to the different training-schools. And 
now let us see what happens to them there. Take 
the arena at Woodside, Long Island. 

The lion is about to be given his first lesson. As 
we walk between the cages we hear a weird chorus, 
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Bears teach themselves 


roars, growls, howls. Heavy bodies start up in com- 
motion. Then comes a hush, broken only by soft foot- 
falls, by heavy breathing. On either side of us gleam 
eves bright and green; tawny paws make as if to 
reach through the bars and, hesitating, fall half 
poised. 

And now we are at the arena, an open place picketed 
with tall bars. In the sides are many gates and to 
one of these a large cage is rolled. Coming closer, 
‘we see pressed against the door the calm face of a 
Nubian lion. His black mane hangs proudly. His 
expression is disinterested. Then a lock rattles; the 
door slides back. With a great bound the lion shoots 
across the ring, hurling himself against the bars on 
the other side. Buffeted back, he throws himself a 
second time, still more savagely. A chain about his 
neck clanks harshly. Again he crouches and bounds— 
again, again, until, panting, he sinks in a heap. 

Now another door opens. A trainer enters, closing 
the door swiftly behind him. In one hand he holds a 
stout hickory pole about eight feet long; in the other 
we catch the flash of the polished metal of a ‘long re- 
volver, Seeing him, the lion snarls. He drdws him- 
self together; he springs. But the trainer, never 
faltering, drives the pole in his face. The lion slinks 
back. 

Then with superb courage the trainer advances. 
Step by step at the point of his blunt stick, inch by 
inch he forces the lion back to the bars, and now the 
attendants standing without reach through. Seizing 
the dragging chain, they fasten the lion securely. 
Finding his freedom limited to a zone the length 
of the chain, the beast roars and tugs pitifully. 

And now the trainer is again active. He darts 
to the other side of the arena and, snatching a chair, 
pushes it near the lion. Here is a new intruder. 
Snarling, the beast jumps upon it. With his heavy 
paws he batters it to pieces. Other chairs follow and 
are demolished. More and more, until, realizing the 
futility of his attacks, the lion sits down. Very 
calmly he lets a pedestal be placed near him. At once 
the trainer levels the long pole and, prodding relent- 
lessly, forces the beast to mount the stand and sit 
‘there. It is just what you have seen in the amuse- 
ment ring—a pitiful figure, lord of all the jungle, 
hunched up on a little stand like a dunce at school. 

With the tiger, though, it is a somewhat harder 
task. Rarely do you see a group of trained tigers. 
They are very difficult to handle. They are tricky. 
They are so swift in their movements that a trainer 
has little chance to escape if they turn against him. 
Always he must be on his guard. The tiger is more 
alert, more erafty, more vindictive than the lion. 
Leopards, while very treacherous, are not so hard to 
teach as tigers. A tiger will forget his tricks, a 
leopard never. In fact, the ledpard is about as easy 
as the bear. Bears teach themselves, The hyena is 
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very cowardly and easy 
to handle, but is: fear- 
fully stupid. He re- 
members little. Great 
patience is required to 
teach him anything 
worth while. An ele- 
phant is hard to train, 
but, once trained, he is 
worth a great deal of 
money. Kangaroos can 
be taught to box and 
wrestle. Snakes are 
fairly easy to handle if 
the trainer understands 
them. Like crocodiles, 
they are generally ex- 
hibited by women. 
Elephant-training is 
done at the New York 
Hippodrome. One of 
the trainers there, 
George Powers, is a 
master of his art. Ele- 
phants cost a large 
amount of money be- 
fore they can be fitted 














for amusement  pur- 
poses. Just consider 
that the daily meal of 
an elephant is about 
one hundred pounds of 
hay, a bushel of oats, baskets of fruit and vegetables, 
and as many loaves of bread as he feels like eating. 
Boarding-house keepers wouldn’t like elephants. Be- 
sides, unbelievable as it may seem, the elephant is a 
delicate animal. That is to say, he is delicate in 
captivity. He is very susceptible to colds and chills 
and generally refuses to take medicine of any kind. 
Also the training is very hard. It requires great 
patience and tact. One should never offend an ele- 
phant, for his is not a forgiving nature. 

The trick of teaching him to stand on his hind legs 
is accomplished with a strong crane. To each of his 
four legs is fastened a rope from the crane. Then 
the trainer gives the signal and the ropes are pulled 
up until the elephant is standing on his hind legs. 
Day after day this performance must be repeated. 
Finally there will come a time when the beast will 


-have acquired tle habit, and then, at the cue, he will 


rise of his own accord. 

One of the tirst tricks that a trainer teaches an 
elephant is to make him walk round and round an 
arena. This is done by holding some delicacy, such 
as cake or fruit, before his trunk. But an elephant 
must always be watched. He has a disposition to 
want to run away. He is apt to do it in the middle 
of .a performance. He would rather be in his stable 
eating than in the ring doing tricks. 

In the Wormwood School one year they had a hard 
time with some bears. ‘These bears were babies. Tlreir 
mother had been killed in Maine, and when the cubs 
were brought down to the school the men there were 
at a loss how to feed them. 

“Why not give them bread and milk?” proposed a 
man. ‘“ Babies like it—why not bear babies?” 

So pans of rich milk and little pieces of bread were 
put before the cubs. But instead of being pleased they 
flew into a rage, spluttered, and kicked out in a way 
that was amusing. . Later one of the trainers picked 
up a cub that was too tired to protest and drew a 
pan up to its nose. The pcor little creature sniffed 
a moment and then turned away with a very human 
sigh. At this, as a joke, another trainer filled a baby’s 
bottle with milk and handed it to the same cub. In- 
stantly the bear closed its mouth on the rubber nipple 
and it never stopped pulling until the bottle was 
empty. Realizing that he had accidentally taught the 
bear a trick, or, rather, that the bear had taught 

















A pitiful figure hunched up on a little stand 
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One should never offend an elephant, for his is not a forgiving nature 


himself, the trainer tried the same experiment with 
the others. To his delight, all drank milk out of the 
bottle. From that it was-an easy step to teach the 
bears to stand on their hind legs and hold the bottles 
themselves. 

But it is not at all an easy task, this sending the 
jungle to school. There are many persons who, like 

















A tiger will forget his tricks, a leopard never 


Bostock, have been in fights for their lives. There 
is Miss Claire Heliot, who was nearly killed while 
teaching her favorite lion. There is one of Mundy’s 
trainers who has twice been badly clawed while put- 
ting his arm around the neck of a lioness through 
not making the maneuver quickly enough. There is 
Harry Muny, one of the Barnum & Bailey trainers, 
who was almost crushed by an elephant while teaching 
him the hind-leg trick. 

And there is the story of Jack Bonavita—a story 
which shows that a lion is never subdued. Nobody 
but Bonavita had ever succeeded in training twenty- 
seven lions to appear in the same arena at the same 
time. And with this mastery Bonavita became a 
little careless, 

When Bonavita was working out his astonishing 
feat of making twenty-seven lions do his will an old 
lion named Menelek became rebellious. The other 
animals had gone through their entire performance. 
They had formed a pyramid eighteen feet high. They 
had walked the tight rope. They had jumped through 
blazing hoops. Only Menelek had been surly; only 
across his nose had fallen the sting of Bonavita’s 
whip. Then toward the, end of the act he became 
openly rebellious. Leaping from the pedestal, he was 
crouching for a spring when the lash of the black-snake 
whipped across his eyes. The fire of a blank cartridge 
spat against his nose. Snarling, he backed away. 
Bonavita followed, cutting him mercilessly with the 
whip. From that day forth Menelek hated Bonavita 
with all the hatred of the jungle. 

Months passed. Menelek was going through his 
tricks. He was about to jump a three-foot hurdle. 
Instead he crouched on his pedestal, opened his mouth. 
flattened his ears, craned his neck, and beat his tail 
against his flanks. What happened in those next 
seconds only Bonavita knows. In the hospital they 
found thirty-five wounds on him. When he left it one 
sleeve was empty. He had paid his fee for sending the 
jungle to school. 
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“Fanny's First Play 
AN APPRECIATION IN VERSE 
By W. T. Larned 


In the first place, permit me to make clear 
Who wrote the play. The programme does not tell. 
Pinero, Shaw, Jones, Barker—all appear 
As wrights who may have wrought it. (When the 
bell 
Rings down the curtain Barrie’s barred.) I fear 
That “ William Collier’s Comedy’s” a sell; 
For Willie, though he has a pretty wit, 
Wrote, I’m assured, no single word of it. 


My own opinion is it’s G. B. S. 

Not William S. I would not rouse the gorge 
Of W. Shakespeare’s slammer, or profess 

That any new-found Chatterton would forge 
The stuff of his inferiors. I guess 

Avon’s outclassed: for Lunnon’s only George, 
Mocking poor Hamlet’s mot, “The play’s the thing,” 
Makes it his plaything. (Ewvit S., right wing.) 


For Bernard S.—a man of many parts, 
Admiring Ibsen, snubs the early Greeks. 
His is the most advanced of all the arts; 
And though perhaps the puppet sometimes squeaks 
From “ belly filled with bran,” as thither darts 
“The showman’s bony fist” and (R. L. 8S. speaks) — 
Like Stevenson, we “ thrillingly partake 
Of his adventures,” since it’s Shaw’s own make. 


Story? God bless you! He has none to tell, sir. 
It’s not the kind contrived by Mr. Caine— 
No mouthing melodrama. (In Pall Mall, sir, 
His name is on the tongues of proud and plain.) 
Place: where the middle classes most do dwell, sir— 
Inspired by beef and pudding (vide Taine) : 
Lunnon, whose Sun of Empire never sets, 
But sometimes rises—if the fog forgets. 


The characters? There’s Darling Dora, whose 
Ambition is to be a perfect lydy. 

It’s sad—but she’s acquineted with the stews 
(Other than kitchen); and ’er past is shydy. 
There’s Margaret Knox, with very modern views, 

And parents prim, whose morals—ultra tidy— 
Subjected are to awful nervous shocks, 
Such are the goings-on of Mistress Knox. 


The Gilbeys, too, are hopeless middle class. 
Confronted with the deep disgrace of Bobby 
(Pa Gilbey is especially an ass), 
They simply cannot understand his hobby, 
Which happens to be Dora—plus “the glass.” 
So Gilbey pére, the sleek and solemn snob, he 
In turn is crimson, purple—even pale— 
Because his only son is “ jugged,” in jail. 


Bobby, you see, aside from “doing time,” 
Is, meanwhile, militant Marg’ret’s fiancé. 
Marg-ret herself’s “‘ in quod ”—her only crime 
Punching a “ bobby’s” head (he blocked her way) 
Dora’s ditto. (My word! she thinks it prime.) 
And then there is the Frenchman, Duvallet, 
Who “ picked up” (sic) the rare, pale Margaret— 
Without the slightest breach of etiquette. 


Oh, la, la, la! That Frenchman is good fun— 
More real than Shaw’s inevitable Butler 

(Borrowed from Barrie?). Though he is the son 
Of English Duke, he might be somewhat subtler. 

He’s not (forget our Yankee French)—bon ton. 
Though pedigreed, he calls to mind the cutler. 

However, he’s the deus ex machina, 

As old as Aristophanes—and Shaw. 


Such is the play. Regardless of its ruction 
It keeps an eager audience agog, 
Since Shaw provides a pleasurable Induction, 
Which, with the aid of artful Epilogue, 
Deftly demonstrates how cerebral suction 
Separates Superman from Pollywog— 
Pumping up plays; although, of course, the blood 
Seeks Celtic head unurged—l’ve understood. 


Fabian Fanny, daughter of Count O’Dowda, 
(For so the Preface presently discloses )— 
As alien to England as a howdah 
(Exeuse our Injun accent). Fan proposes 
A play (is it her own?), and is allowed a 
(The Count, despite his name, is mild as Moses) 
Parental license to invite Reviewers— 
Critics whose pens are fashioned out of skewers. 


Her Critics come. And some who came to chide 
(Here Shavian bottled thunderbolts uncork— 
Dublin-distilled) do linger to deride. 
We understand; and yet no son of N’ York 
Makes glorious mummer since our William “ died ”°— 
That Winter of our discontent, whose work, 
Like to the little candle, threw its beams 
Where Archer’s archery, Walkley’s wisdom gleams. 


My task is done—my song hath ceased—my theme 
Has died into an echo. (No, that’s Byron.) 
Had he the job, he might have writ a ream; 
But I, obscure, must quit with just a quire on 
Which to indite my musings. If it seem 
Prose and not rhyme my vision should environ, 
See “Shaw on Shakespeare.” He will not demur; he 
Says Will chose verse because he had to hurry. 
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The Laws of Luck 


BY WARD MUIR 


EveRYBODY knows that when a coin is 
spun into the air it is “pure chance” 
vyhether it falls head or tail upward; 


and every year, apart from gambling, 
thousands of important sporting de- 
cisions —at football matches and the 


iike—are settled by this simple test. Yet 
iathematicians have pointed out that 
ur ideas of “chance” in tossing are 
ally quite wrong if we define chance 
s the unexpected. It is not because we 
elieve in chance that we spin a coin, 
it because we believe in law. We know 
or think we know—that if a penny 
ere tossed a million times head would 
ave appeared—when the total results 
ere added up—five hundred thousand 
mes and tail five hundred thousand 
imes. A few odd figures over on one 
de or the other would not prove the 
rophecy wrong. The million tosses 
ould be half one way and half the other, 
s nearly as may be, and we should be 
itisfied with the result of the experi- 
ent and say that it proved, what we al- 
‘ady believed, that “the chances were 
jual.” 
This is what the man in the street 
lls chance. But suppose out of the 
illion tosses we found, to our surprise, 
at an enormous majority had turned 
p, say, tail; what should we call the 
sult then? Naturally, we should not 
ul it Jaw. Surely we should im- 
ediately ery, “What an extraordinary 
iance!” thus showing that what we had 
lieved in before the test was something 
lite different, something not genuinely 
hance at all. 
If a group of people are betting on 
ihe results of tossing a coin and the coin 
as come down, say, five times running 
ead upward, you will find that nearly 
verybody at once begins to put his 
money on tail. No one believes that 
‘he run can continue much longer, thus 
testifying to his utter disbelief in chance 
s such. Yet chance caused that run 
heads and chance may continue it. 
the real reason why the gamblers do not 
xpect the run to continue is because ex- 
perience has taught them that some law, 
.s sure as the rising of the sun, has in 
the past prevented a tossed coin from 





eternally turning up on the same side, 
and that the oftener it turns up on the 
one side the larger becomes the prob- 
ability that it will turn up on the other. 

Astonishing though it may sound, this 
is not a logical belief at all, but a super- 
stition. For what these gamblers are as 
good as saying is this: ‘ The tosses which 
have gone before influence the tosses which 
are to come.” Now, that is nonsense. 
When you have once tossed a coin that 
toss is finished and cannot possibly affect 
the next toss of the coin. Every toss is 
a fresh experiment, and in every toss the 
chances of head turning up are precisely 
and mathematically equal to the chances 
of tail. If, after tossing a head ten times 
running, you put your money on tail, 
you are practically admitting that you 
think those ten heads have somehow 
mysteriously influenced the coin and bal- 
anced it in favor of a tail this time. 

It is true that common sense tells us 
that a run of, say, ten heads is unlikely. 
But to bet against such a run at the 
beginning of the run is quite a different 
thing from betting against the continu- 


ance of the run toward the end of the 
run. The odds against a run of ten 


heads followed by an eleventh head are 
enormous. It has been reckoned that the 
odds are about two thousand to one 
against a run of eleven heads or of eleven 
tails. The calculation is easy. The 
chance of a head turning up when you 
toss a coin equals one-half. The chance 


of two heads running equals ¥% XY, 
which is %4. The chance of three 


heads running is 1%, and so on. Do 
this sum ten times running and you 


will find that, backing in dollars, in order 
to give fair odds you would have to bet 
two thousand dollars to one dollar if you 
wished to back your opinion that head 
or tail would turn up eleven times run- 
ning against some one who was willing 
to bet that they would not. 

But if you “chipped in” in the middle 
of a run of this sort and backed a tail 
because head was so continuously turn- 
ing up, your bet would have to be evens 
to be fair, for in any single toss the 
chances are consistently even. Each toss 
is an event by itself. It is only when 
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you begin to consider the several tosses 
as one event that the odds go up. 

Chance, in the eyes of the scientist, is 
really knowledge—* the knowledge of the 
average results of many events used to 
replace ignorance of the result of each 
individual event.” Professor Karl Pear- 
son spent a long time actually trying 
the tossing of a coin and noting the re- 
sults scientifically. One summer he passed 
the greater part of his holiday in making 
25,000 careful tosses of a shilling—doubt- 
less greatly to the amazement of his 
friends and neighbors. A pupil of his 
supplemented the shilling record by 8,200 
tosses of a penny and the drawing of 
nine thousand tickets from a bag, while 
another gentleman sent to Professor Pear- 
son the details of nearly 23,000 drawings 
of colored and numbered counters. The 
result of tabulating this mass of figures 
was, according to the professor, “ in strik- 
ingly close agreement with theory ”—that 
is, with the theory that chance is “ the 
knowledge of the average results of many 
events.” In other words, head and tail 
turned up an approximately equal num- 
ber of times with an only reasonable num- 
ber of fluctuations from what was ex- 
pected. Or rather the fluctuations were 
expected scientifically, for some fluctua- 
tions from the average are, the only re- 
liable test of chance. If in such an in- 
finite number of experiments heads and 
tails turned up a precisely equal number 
of times without the smallest fraction of 
variation, it would be a miracle and not 
an example of the workings of strict 
chance. 





Teaching Birds to Sing 


‘* ProressorS ” among birds are those 
that are maintained for the purpose of 
teaching their companions to sing. These 
birds have, in turn, been taught by other 
birds, or by persons who are clever at 
whistling. Years of. experience have 
taught the canary-raisers that, in order 
to obtain the best results from their 
songsters, they must use Saxon birds as 
trainers. 

The industry of training the young 
birds flourishes in the Hartz Mountains. 
Nowhere else are the birds so con- 
scientiously brought up. Thanks to the 
wonderful patience of the peasants of 
that region, the birds learn to modulate 
their voices, produce silvery sounds, and 
introduce a variety of notes into the long 
trill, embellishing them with many a 
grace note. 

For a long while these results were 
never obtained elsewhere, for the exported 
birds cease to transmit their vocal quali- 
ties in perfection after one or two gen- 


erations. Now, however, canary educa- 
tion in England has advanced to an 


astonishing degree. In that country there 
are several schools for birds, where the 
musical education of these warblers is 
intrusted to “ bird organs” brought from 
the Hartz Mountains. 

These curious instruments are as 
strange in sound as they are in appear- 
ance. They consist of large cylinders full 
of water. These slide one into the other 
and are moved by a chain on a pulley 
attached to a fixed bar. ‘lhe musical box 
is placed at the top of this arrangement. 


The bird organ produces a_ plaintive 
and monotonous sound resembling that 


of water rolling over a bed of rocks and 
of wind sighing through trees. It seems 
that these sounds have the effect of tam- 
ing the birds and making them amenable 
to discipline. 

The walls of the “ class-rooms” are oc- 
cupied by lines upon lines of cages. The 
pupils are grouped in classes, according 
to their degrees of education. Those that 
possess weak or defective voices or have 
false methods of warbling are the objects 
of special attention. 

Birds that have made a successful be- 
ginning are put under the persuasive in- 
fluence of the finer bird organs, which are 
worked by electricity and are remarkable 
for the richness and perfection of their 
tones. Whenever a pupil is considered 
worthy of it he receives individual tuition, 
the best artists thus produced afterward 
becoming teachers to new arrivals. 


” 





Sea Dust 


Wuewn the decks of ships are rubbed 
and cleaned each morning great quanti- 
ties of dust are invariably found. In the 
modern steamship this could be accounted 
for by the tons of carbon which are poured 
forth daily, but the curious thing is that 
the deck of the sailing-ship shows a 
greater quantity of this material than 
that of the steamship. 

In a trip from New York to San Fran- 
cisco, occupying ninety-seven days by sail- 
ing-ship, twenty-four barrels ‘of powder 
were swept from the deck. The captain 
took extended observations of the amounts 
collected daily, but found nothing which 
assisted him to clear the mystery, 
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INTERESTING FACTS 


PMO IT rise in the cost of living is re- 
Sirf apornsill for the demand for a 
higher vield from securities, The de- 
higher ield is re 







re mand for a 
gy sponsible for the changing character 
of new security-issues, The corpora- 
Ae) tion wants to borrow—that is to 
By to sell securities. The investor 
Bwints to lend—that is to say, to 
buy securities. It is the investment banker’s business 
to bring the two together—sensing the terms, on the 
one hand, on which the investor is willing to lend, and 
persuading the corporation, on the other, to issue the 
kind of securities which will satisfy those requirements. 
the kind of securities being offered by the investment 
bankers is, therefore, the best possible index of what 
the public wants. When, as was the case for a full 
vear after the panic, high-grade bonds constitute the 
bulk of the offerings, it is a sure sign that in security- 
luivers’ minds safety is the primary consideration. 
When, as at present, bankers’ lists are made up al- 
most exclusively of a variety of high-interest-bearing 
securities, it is just as certain that these are the securi- 
ties for which the real demand exists. 

The real demand at the present time is for securities 
combining a high income-vield with the chance of price- 
appreciation, and it is to securities meeting these re- 
quirements that new issues are practically being con- 
lined. Here and there moderate amounts of old- 
fashioned long-term mortgage bonds are being issued 
and sold, but the great bulk of the new offerings are 
“new” in every sense of the word. The new seven- 
per-cent. preferred industrial stocks come naturally 
first to mind in this connection, but hardly any quicker 
than the “debentures,” “ incomes,” “ convertibles,” 
“notes,” and the many specialties which make up the 
list. People in general realize that a number of new 
kinds of securities have been offered and marketed of 
late, but few investors, probably, appreciate the extent 
to which the movement has gone, and to which, on the 
banking-houses’ lists of offerings, the old securities 
have been supplanted by the new. 

Whatever the form the new issues have taken, it 
has almost invariably been a case of capitalizing earn- 
ing-power rather than tangible assets. The new first- 
mortgage public-utility bonds are a striking exception, 
but in the great majority of other cases, borrowers of 
money, realizing that the securities must be given a 
high rate of interest anyway to make them “ go,” have 
been unwilling to saddle mortgages upon their proper- 
ties. Here, they have said, our bankers tell us that the 
demand isn’t for excellence of security so much as 
for high income and the chance to make something on 
the principal. Why then should we make these new 
high-interest-bearing securities we’re going to put out 
a mortgage on the property, to the detriment of the 
securities we’ve already issued and the lessening of 
our future borrowing power? What the people who 
are going to buy these bonds want is a high income, 
not a mortgage feature. Let us, therefore, hand them 
a short-term promissory note or a long-term debenture 
bond or something like that, keeping the property 
clear so that it can at any time in the future be mort- 
gaged if that becomes necessary. 

Considerations such as these have undoubtedly been 
largely responsible for the very considerable amount of 
financing done by means of “ debenture bonds.” The 
fact, however, that a debenture bond isn’t a mortgage 
on anything by no means proves that it may not be 
a security of very high class. The debenture issued 
by a strong company, indeed, is a better proposition 
than the mortgage-bond put out by a weak company. 
In the latter case, if the company goes to the wall, the 
bondholder has a good chance of getting back some or 
all of his principal. In the former case the company 
won’t go to the wall. 

Debenture bonds, er, as they call them on the other 
side, “stock,” have long beer a popular form of 
security in European countries. In the United States, 
however, it has only been very recently that they 
have come into general favor. That, to a great extent, 
is due to the higher rate of interest which the corpora- 
tions issuing them are willing to pay. Failure to earn 
interest on these bonds does not, as in the case of 
mortgage issues, mean foreclosure and bankruptcy. 
rhe company can, therefore, afford to take more of a 
chance and give the bonds a higher rate of interest. 
From the investors’ standpoint, if the issuing company 
is a strong one and has over a long series of years 
demonstrated its ability to earn and pay dividends, 
this higher rate of interest is a good deal of an offset 
to the lack of the mortgage feature. The debenture 
bond put out by a strong company and followed by 
large amounts of stock having a clean dividend-record 
is a very good form of security indeed. 

The income bond, like the debenture, is really a 
foreign form of financing, used in this country to some 
little extent a number of years ago, but only lately 
enjoying any considerable degree of favor. In the 
case of the income bond the idea is to offer the lender 
of the money a high rate of interest in return for a 
provision that if the interest on the bonds isn’t earned 
the company doesn’t have to pay it. That puts it up 
to the buyer of bonds of this sort to figure out very 
carefully what the earning power of the company is, 
and whether he is likely at any time to have to 
forego interest on the money he has put in. From the 
company’s standpoint, borrowing money on this basis 


FINANCE 


BY FRANKLIN ESCHER 


The New Securities 
ABOUT THE NEW KINDS OF BONDS AND SHARES NOW BEING ISSUED 


is a good proposition, finance-managers being quite 
willing to pay a higher rate than they would be 
willing to pay if they knew that failure at any time to 
carn this interest was likely to threaten the road with 
insolvency. 

In the case of some of the income bonds recently 
issued, notably those put out not long ago by the 
Denver & Rio Grande, the interest is made cumula- 
tive—that is to say, there is a provision that if at 
any time the ‘road can’t manage to pay the interest 
on the bonds, it doesn’t have to, the amount being 
credited to the bondholders’ account, to be paid later 
when the company is in better shape. Such a security 
is, of course, highly unsuitable for the investment of 
trust funds or the funds of those dependent on income, 
but as a business man’s investment it has the strong 
points. There is, naturally, always a certain amount 
of risk that times will come when the interest may not 
be earned. But if the company is a strong one that 
means that payment is simply deferred. In the long 
run the bondholder can count upon getting the full 
amount. And for the risk that he may thus be com- 
pelled to wait, he is compensated by a rate of income 
very much higher than is usually to be had from an 
investment in bonds. In the case of the Denver & 
tio Grande issue, for instance, the interest rate is no 
less than seven per cent. 

A third form of financing, which, while it cannot by 
any means be called new, has been more in favor of 
late than for a long time past, is by means of bonds 
convertible into stock. In the case of most of these 
issues the income yield has been comparatively low— 
it has been rather in response to the public’s demand 
for securities carrying with them a chance of price- 
appreciation that bonds of this sort have been sold. 
Between the alternative of issuing bonds bearing a high 
rate of interest and of issuing, at a much lower rate 
of interest, bonds convertible into stock, many big 
companies have chosen the latter course. Of these 
the St. Paul Railway is the latest conspicuous ex- 
ample. When the St. Paul management decided to 
make its last bond issue convertible into stock it was 
fully aware that it was practically giving every one 
who bought these bonds an option on an interest in 
the business. Furthermore, that the outstanding 
amount of its capital stock was almost certain, in 
the long run, to be increased by the full amount of 
the bond issue. Against that, however, the only 
choice the company lad was to issue bonds bearing so 
high a rate of interest that the reactive effect on its 
securities already existing could not but have been 
very unpleasant. The former course, naturally, was 
chosen. 

The advantages, from the investor’s standpoint, of 
bonds convertible into stock are too well understood to 
require lengthy explanation. One thing, however, is 
to be carefully noted. That is, that it is only where 
a bond, good in itself as a bond, and which is con- 
vertible into stock having a reasonable chance of get- 
ting above the conversion point, can be bought at a 
price to yield a reasonable amount of income, that it is 
an attractive proposition. Which, of course, doesn’t 
apply to “convertibles” which have already followed 
the stock up, and the maintenance of whose price is 
dependent upon the action of the stock in the market. 
Rather than buy the “ convertibles ” under those con- 
ditions, one might better go a bit further and buy the 
stock itself, securing the higher income it invariably 
affords. . 

Another form of security which has been issued 
before on @ considerable scale, but never to anything 
like the extent recently seen, is the short-term note. 
Some of these notes are secured by the deposit of col- 
lateral, but most of them are exactly what their name 
implies—mere promises to pay a certain sum of money 
at a certain time. The short-term note and the “ de- 
benture ” before referred to, it will thus be seen, are 
practically identical, the only difference being that the 
life of the note is limited to a period of five years. 
Obligations of this sort having a slightly more distant 
maturity than that are often loosely referred to as 
“notes,” but are, indeed, more properly classified as 
“ debentures.” 

For the man who believes that within the space of 
a few years there will come a time when it will be 
possible to invest money in securities on much more 
favorable terms than at present, the short-term note 
is a good thing to put money into while waiting. The 
great trouble, however, is that the only reason the 
corporations ever put out this high-interest-bearing 
short-term paper is that they find it impossibie to put 
out regular bonds at a satisfactory price. What does 
that suggest? The opportunity, certainly, on the in- 
vestor’s part, to buy good bonds at a low price. For 
the fact that short-term notes are being offered at all 
the low price of the regular run of good bonds is 
directly responsible. The offer of short-term notes, in 
other words, presupposes that the bond-market, from 
the investor’s standpoint, is on a bargain basis. He 
will thus do well to consider carefully the reasons 
for his opinion that by buying short-term notes and 
simply waiting he is putting himself in a position 
later really to invest his money on more favorable 
terms. He is running a first-rate chance, to put it 
colloquially. of getting left. 

Discussion of the new securities would not be com- 
plete without mention of the many new issues of gas 
and electric, street-railway, and other public-utility 








bonds being sold. The creation of a market on which 
untold millions of securities of this kind are being 
distributed is one of the most important phases of the 
investment situation of to-day. Five years ago, while 
a good many utility bonds had been issued and dis- 
tributed through special channels, the average in- 
vestor was hardly aware of the existence of this form 
of security. To-day, bonds of this sort are being sold 
to a bigger clientéle than any other, many big invest- 
ment-houses now devoting themselves exclusively to 
the business. 

For the great vogue the public-utility issues are at 
present enjoying, the high rate of income they yield 
is not, as might be thought, the principal reason. The 
principal reason that the bonds of these companies 
have come into such favor during the past few years is 
the record of earnings most of them have been able to 
make at a time when railroads and jndustrials have 
been having a hard time of it. Very fully has this fact 
been developed by the banking-houses interested in 
the public-utility propaganda, comparisons of the earn- 
ings of these companies and those of the industrials 
and railroads, during the depression following the 
panic, being given wide-spread publicity. And impres- 
sive indeed, it must be admitted, are the figures. 
That people use gas and electric light, and travel! 
in street-cars, whether times are good or bad, is 
made very plain in the charts showing that even in 
1908 earnings of these companies fell off hardly at 
all. It was a great test for them, and in comparison 
with the companies with whose securities their own 
compete they certainly came out of it with flying 
colors. In no little measure is this practical demon- 
stration of how securities of this sort are able to 
weather periods of stress and hard times responsible 
for the marvelous progress made in distributing them 
among the security-buying public. 

Of all the new securities being issued, none. probably, 
fit the average investor’s requirements better than 
these high-grade public-utility bonds. Many of them 
are a first mortgage on properties which are not only 
valuable in themselves, but which have extremely valu- 
able franchises. Earnings, as a rule, are stable, there 
is immunity from competition, and, in short, all the 
qualities are there which go to make up a safe in- 
vestment security. If anything at all can be said 
against bonds of this class it must be said on the 
ground of marketability, some even of the best issues 
not having any broad market on which they can be 
bought and sold. How much of a disadvantage that is 
depends, of course, upon the buyer’s needs. If he is in 
a position where he must be able to realize upon the 
investments at short notice, it is a good deal of a 
disadvantage—so much so, indeed, that bonds of this 
sort are not at all suited to his needs. If, on the 
other hand, he is just the average man who puts his 
money into bonds with the idea of leaving it there and 
merely drawing the income, the fact that these bonds 
have not an active market is of little or no importance. 

The new securities mentioned have all been bonds. 
There remains yet that most important class, the new 
seven-per-cent. preferred stocks. Seven-per-cent. pre- 
ferred stocks? why, those were issued by the hundreds 
of millions ten or twelve years ago. Very true—but 
not the kind of seven-per-cent. preferred stocks which 
are being issued now. The old-time “ preferreds ” had 
the preference over the common in the matter of 
dividend payments—and that was about all. These 
new “preferreds” are really what their name im- 
plies. With them it is more than a mere matter of 
getting dividends ahead of the common. ‘Their issue 
in nearly every case, indeed, is hedged about with such 
provisions and restrictions as to make them, shares 
though they are, safer than many mortgage bonds. 

Most important of these provisions, probably, are, 
first, that no mortgage can be placed ahead of the 
preferred stock without the preferred stockholders’ 
consent; and, secondly, that no dividend can be paid 
on the common which will reduce the company’s net 
quick assets below a certain fixed point. Then, too, 
it is usually further stipulated that in case the divi- 
dend on the preferred is not paid, the preferred share- 
holders can elect the board of directors and run the 
company in their own interest. Most of these new 
issues, again, carry a provision for the establishment 
of a sinking fund, payments into this fund taking 
precedence over pretty much everything but absolutely 
necessary expenditures. And these, it must be borne 
in mind, are merely some of the more important pro- 
visions and restrictions attending the issue of the new 
industrial “ preferreds.” Where the stock is brought 
out through reputable bankers, the conditions im- 
posed are invariably such as to make the risk taken 
by the purchaser a practically negligible quantity. 

To complete the roster of the new securities there 
ought probably to be mentioned the timber bonds, 
power bonds, and irrigation bonds now being sold in 
such quantity. Detailed discussion of these various 
“ specialties ” is impossible—it is simply to be noted 
that in the purchase of securities of this kind the 
investor’s great reliance is not in any investigation 
which he himself may make. but absolutely in the 
reliability of the banking-house issuing the bonds. 
Whether an issue is good or bad no individual in- 
vestor can possibly tell, however painstaking an 
examination he may make. In the purchase of these 
“ specialties ” just one thing counts—the character and 
competency of the banker bringing them out. 
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The New Army Enlistment 
Law 


Tue act of the last session of Congress 
providing for an enlistment period of 
seven instead of three years was designed 
not only for the benefit of the soldiers, but 
also for the good of the service, as it 
creates a reserve force similar to that of 
some European countries. ‘This provision 
went into effect on November Ist. Here- 
after the fuli enlistment term will be 
seven years, but only the first four years 
will be spent in active military service. 
After that the soldier, if he does not 
care to re-enlist for another seven-year 
period, will be furloughed and transferred 
to the army reserve without pay or al- 
lowances, but subject to recall to the col- 
ors at a moment’s notice. 

There are alternatives offered to soldiers 
who enlist under the new law. At the 
expiration of four years’ continuous ser- 
vice with organizations, either under a 
first or any subsequent enlistment, they 
may be enlisted for another period of seven 
years, in which event they will receive 
their final discharge from prior enlist- 
ment; or, at the expiration of three years’ 
continuous service with such organiza- 
tions, either under a first or any subse- 
quent enlistment, upon written applica- 
tion, they may be furloughed and trans- 
ferred to the army reserve, in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of War. In 
this event they will not be entitled to re- 
enlist in the service until the expiration 
of the seven-year term; or, subject to good 
conduct and physical fitness for duty, 
upon written application to that effect, 
they will have the right of remaining with 
the orgayjzation to which they belong 
until the completion of the whole enlist- 
ment without passing into the reserve 
force. 

The army holds out to the man who 
cares to follow the easy life of a soldier 
some choice inducements to enlist under 
the provisions of the new act. All soldiers 
receive from the government during active 
service, without cost (in addition to their 
regular pay), rations, clothing, bedding, 
medicines and medical attention. Those 
who serve honestly and faithfully for 
twenty years, or who may be discharged 
on account of wounds received or disease 
contracted in the line of duty, are en- 
titled to pension and admission to the 
Soldiers’ Home in the city of Washington. 
After thirty years’ service enlisted men 
are entitled to be retired, and upon retire- 
ment will receive three-fourths of the 
monthly pay allowed to them by law in 
the grade they held when retired, $9.50 
a month additional as commutation for 
clothing and subsistence, and #6.25 a 
month additional in lieu of quarters, fuel, 
and light. Then, again, a certificate of 
merit for distinguished service entitles a 
soldier to $2 a month additional while in 
the army, whether on the active or retired 
list. In case an enlisted man on the active 
list dies from wounds or disease not the 
result of his own misconduct, his widow 
or any other person previously designated 
by him is entitled to an amount equal to 
six months’ pay at the rate received by 
him at the date of his death. 

Exceedingly favorable opportunity is af- 
forded for active, intelligent young men 
of temperate habits, who may enlist as 
privates and develop the necessary quali- 
fications, to secure promotion to the grade 
of a non-commissioned officer at good pay. 
Unmarried soldiers under thirty years of 
age, who are citizens of the United States, 
who are physically sound, who have served 
honorably not less than two years in the 
army, and who bear a good moral char- 
acter, are permitted to compete, by ex- 
amination, for promotion to the rank of 
second lieutenant, a grade in the army in 
which vacancies always exist. 





The Thibetan and His Tea 


FatHer Huc, the missionary and ex- 
plorer of Thibet a century or more ago, 
depicts in his delightful book “ ava- 
lanches” of laden yaks pouring down 
the mountainsides. The early critics of 
this book pronounced this very amusing, 
but to be taken merely as a picturesque 
relief to what the worthy priest feared 
would be a dull narrative. Nevertheless, 
it is now known to be quite true. Yaks 
still make the glissade on the icy passes 
when carrying tea over the mountains 
from China to the interior of Thibet. 
The Thibetan must have his tea. It is 
his mainstay—-lfis life. The nomads of 
these lofty plains have absolutely no 
crops. They have no pigs nor fowls. 
Their herds of yaks and their flocks of 
goats and sheep furnish them with meat, 
which they eat fairly often, and with 
milk, cream, and especially butter, which 
they consume in astonishing quantities. 
The national dish, indeed, is a sort of 


;gruel made by boiling parched barley 


meal and mixing into it as it cooks ‘a 
goodly proportion of buttered tea. 
All the tea and most of the barley 





used in Thibet come from China, and 
nearly all by a single road which leads 
across the rough mountains of Sze-Chuan. 


It is the best road in western China be 
cause most traveled and cared for; yet 
on the mountain passes—one ten thou 
sand feet high—the tea-carriers in winter 
must wear climbing-irons, and pack 


horses descend mostly by falling on the 
glairy trail and rolling and gliding, load 
and all, until they bring up gently in 
snow and bushes at the bottom, 
The Thibetan yaks know better. They 
sit down on their haunches, as Hue tells 
us, and skilfully slide. 

This precarious road is traversed by 
an endless stream of porters carrying 
bales of tea west and bales of skins, ete., 


loose 


eastward—bales which frequently weigh 
three hundred pounds. ‘They form a 
guild very jealous of their caste and 


will not allow any horses to be bred or 
used on the fertile plain of the Min 
River, near the border, for fear of en- 
croachment on their monopoly—a_trade- 
union centuries old. In addition to the 
usual traffic vid Tatsien-lu a great cara- 
van of tea goes twice a year from Song- 
pan-ting to cross Thibet as far as the 
great lake Kokonoor. All the nomads 
know of its coming, and at each halting- 
place families assemble from far and 
near to buy a half-year’s supply of tea 
in exchange for goatskins, yak hair, ete. 
These traveling merchants (Chinese) are 
in no danger from the tribes through 
which they regularly pass, to whose 
chiefs tribute is paid, but are as likely 
as any other caravan to be robbed by out- 
siders, so that military precautions must 
surround every movement, since nowhere 
on earth is society composed so wholly of 
Ishmaelites as that of eastern Thibet. 


» 





Mattresses for Plate Glass 


THE mattresses whereon we sleep are 
by no means the only ones. There is, for 
instance, the mattress that is placed in 
wagons for the conveyance of plate glass 
in safety. 

These wagon mattresses are made of 
curled hair. They are of a_ thickness 
scarcely greater than that of the coverlet 
that is known as a “comfortable.” The 
exigencies of plate-glass transportation 
require that these mattresses be con- 
structed with exceeding care, inasmuch 
as a slight lump anywhere in the mat- 
tress might prove sufficient to cause the 
breakage of the glass that rests upon it. 
In the event of two plates of glass resting 
upon that lump at the same time still 
greater danger to the glass is courted. 

These plate-glass mattresses cost, ac- 
cording to size, from sixty to seventy- 
five dollars. The mere remaking of such 
a mattress may cost from twenty to 
twenty-five dollars. 


The Blood Temperature of 
Athletes 


THERE have been made at the London 
College Hospital some curious observa- 
tions on the blood temperature of athletes. 
The normal blood temperature of man is 
about 98.11 degrees Fahrenheit. A young 
man, after a run of 200 yards, showed a 
temperature of 100.76 degrees; another a 
temperature of 100.94 degrees; a third a 
temperature of 102.2 degrees after a run 
of half a mile. A mile run produced an 
internal temperature of 102.8 degrees with 
one athlete and 103.6 degrees with an- 
other. After a three-mile run one young 
man had a temperature of 105 degrees, 
but this runner’s normal blood tempera- 
ture was 101 degrees, although he was in 
perfect health. 





** Calabogus ” 


AN old-time drink in Newfoundland is 
“ calabogus,” which is a mixture of rum, 
molasses, and spruce beer. It achieved 
great popularity among the “ fishing ad- 
mirals” along the coast, who admin- 
istered a kind of rough-and-tumble jus- 
tice in the seventeenth century. These 
men invariably drank: “ calabogus ” when 
celebrating the toast “The Pope and ten 
dollars,” which meant ten dollars a 
quintal for fish. 

The brewing of spruce beer, the fa- 
vorite drink among the bank fishermen, 
dates from a very early period in the 
island’s history. A colonist of 1617 has 
left on record his opinion that spruce 


beer and barley water make _ better 
drinks in cold climates than strong 
liquor. A French official at St. Pierre 


says, in his report for 1910, that local 
ship-owners provide for their crews, in 
addition to the provisions they are 
obliged by law~ to supply, unlimited 
quantities of spruce beer, “a beverage 
generally consumed in this region and 
much liked by seamen.” 
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much beer is 


how 
unobtainable, 
brewing is a strictly home affair and sub 


Figures 
made and 


show ing 
drunk are since 


ject to no regulations In an old local 


history book is a recipe for the making of 


the beverage as follows “A bough of 
black spruce, fresh from the tree, is 
chopped into-small pieces and put into an 
iron pot holding six to eight gallons of 
water. This is hung over a fire and left 
oO boil for several hours until the leaves 
come off easily; it is then taken off and 


molasses put into it in the proportion 
of one to eighteen gallons. The whole 
is stirred up, and when cooled is poured 
into a cask, where a pint of the grounds 
left over from the former brewing and 
some cold water to prevent sealding have 
already been put. The cask is shaken 
and left to ferment and settle for twenty- 
four hours.” At St. Pierre this is still 
the way they brew except that veast is 
used to start fermentation, and some 
people, to save trouble in boiling boughs, 
use a concentrated spruce essence im- 
ported from America. But this is not so 
good as the real thing. 





The Microscope in the Kitchen 

THe use of the microscope is recom- 
mended in the kitchen, if not of the 
ordinary house, at least of those having 
an army of servants and purchasing by 
wholesale. In _ hotels, boarding-houses, 
hospitals, jails its use in our complicated 
modern life is becoming essential, and 
the need is based upon the necessity of 
determining the degree of adulteration of 
food. The chef has no excuse for not 
knowing what he buys if he is provided 
with a microscope. 

In starchy. substances the adulterations 
will soon be revealed by the microscope 
if the grains of starch do not have the 
selfsame form in the potato and in rice. 
The same thing may be said of the spices. 
Pepper can be adulterated only with peas 
or ground beans and this fraud also may 
be readily detected. ‘The rule may be 
almost universally applied to all foods 
that pass through the kitchen, and es- 
pecially the kitchens of the wealthy. 
Coffee under the microscope does not look 
like chicory in structure and chocolate 
made with peanuts does not look like pure 
chocolate. 








A FRIEND’S ADVICE 


Something Worth Listening To. 


A young Nebr. man was advised by a 
friend to eat Grape-Nuts because he was 
all run down from a spell of fever. He 
tells the story: 

“Last spring I had an attack of fever 
that left me in a very weak condition. I 
had to quit work, had no appetite, was 
nervous and discouraged. 

“A friend advised me to eat Grape- 
Nuts, but I paid no attention to him and 
kept getting worse as time went by. 

“T took many kinds of medicine, but 
none of them seemed to help me. My 
system was completely run down, my blood 
got out of order from want of proper food, 
and several very large boils broke out on my 
neck. I was so weak I could hardly walk. 

“One day mother ordered some Grape- 
Nuts and induced me to eat some. I felt 
better and that night rested fine. As I 
continued to use the food every day I grew 
stronger steadily, and now have regained 
my former good health. I would not be 
without Grape-Nuts, as I believe it is the 
most health-giving food in the world.” 
Be scag given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 

ich. 

Read the book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘“There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. atx 








Have You Made 
Your Decision ? 


ILE most critical ¢ ent of & young 
man s lile « es when he ‘ es on 
his trade or business ent may 
settle the successor failure f 


The U.S.» ona 


ship. lf you have already chosen your trade, 
you probably can use itin the Navy and en 


pay than ordinary seamen 


ou select one and teach you 
You have four years in which to make up 
your mind—four pleasant years in which 
you'll be meeting fine fellows and seeing the 
world, as well as making and saving money. 
Call at the Navy Recruiting Station in 
your locality and inquire fully about pay, 
hours, promotion, trades, training, ete. 
You'll enjoy meeting the Navy men there. 
If between 17 and 25, write today for ad- 
dress of nearest Recruiting Station. We'll 
also send you the famous book, “The Mak- 
ing of a Man-o’-Warsman”. which tells in 
simple language and interesting pictures 
all about the daily life of the enlisted man. 
You won't forget to send, if you 
send foday. Address, Bureau of 
Navigation, Box 83, Navy De- 
partment, Washington, D. C. 


U.S. NAVY 


— 
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Not so large that the individual guest 
becomes merged with the multitude, and 
personal attention to his needs an impos- 
sibility. Every patron a guest of honor. 
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Our Presidents 


And How We Make Them 
By Col. A. K. McClure 


With preface by former Postmaster- 
General Charles Emory Smith, and 
portraits of the Presidents. xvi., 482 
pages. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
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OF THE GAM 


The wonderful Football Season now Drawing to a Close 


Has Produced Prodigies of Endurance and Achievement 


has been one of the most sensational 
in the annals of football. It is 
-{ doubtful if as many niches have ever 
Yor been filled in one short season as 
(65) Will be the case in 1912. It was the 

Se contention at the close of the pre- 
= ceding football period that the rules 
did not permit of decisive results 
except where teams were unevenly matched. No-score 
games were common and tiresome, fruitless struggles 
frequent. Whatever may be said from a_ technical 
standpoint against the 1912 code, the fact stands out 




















Captain Spalding of the Yale team getting away 
a long kick in the face of charging linemen 


clearly that these objections have been eliminated. 
Other years have developed DeWitt, Poe, Moffatt, 
Glass, Coy, Heftflefinger, Hare, Bull, Eckersall, and 
their like, but what single season can show as a 


product of twelve weeks a galaxy equal to Brickley, 
‘Thorpe, Flynn, Marshall, Baker, Arcassa, Hardwich, 
and Waller? And the end is not yet, for at the time 
of writing other games remain which may introduce 
new heroes for college acclamation. 

This struggle for victory which has resulted in so 
many sensational features has not been 

o easy—if anything can be termed 


BY EDWARD BAYARD MOSS 


runner and dash him to the ground. Problem after 
problem, requiring a perfect idea of speed and dodging, 
springs up, and each must be solved correctly and in a 
fleeting speck of time. The slightest hesitancy or false 
move and the possibility of a score is ended in a vicious 
tackle that racks‘every muscle and bone of the body, 
followed, perhaps, by the loss of the ball in the re- 
sultant fall. Is it, then, any wonder that the camera 
catches players in weird postures and shows facial ex- 
pressions such as are never seen from the stands? 

The spectator, even when he is one of the few 
favored with side-line privileges, seldom notices this 
feature of football. To him the players are but parts 
of a machine, and he watches the progress of the 
advance or retreat, considering the play as a whole, 
The work of one or more men may stand out promi- 
nently, but he never thinks to examine their faces as 
they flash past. His mind is centered on the length of 
the run, the ability to dodge or overthrow opponents, 
and other football technique, without regard to the 
mind working under the mask of mud and leather 
helmet. 


Many will tell you that the open-field runner 
dodges, twists, and oversteps instinctively. Some 


few may, but the successful ground-gainer thinks out 
every move, and the camera proves it. Photographs 
of runners going through a broken field frequently 
show the man with the ball evading one tackler while 
gazing ahead at another opponent some yards away. 
li the spectator in the stands thinks that this is done 
nonchalantly, the lens will convince him to the con- 
trary. There is a reason for the strange and startling 
distortions snapped at the height of a football game. 

This is equally true of the field and drop goal 
kicker, who strives against wind and _ onrushing 
blockers to drive the ball over the cross-bar for the 
points that may mean victory for his team. Except 
in the case of a free kick, he has to work with a 
strength and rapidity that draw heavily on his nerve 
reserve. Even when the play is made under the most 
favorable conditions the chances are heavily against 
success. The ball must pass either indirectly or di- 
rectly to a kicker, who, in turn, must shift it to a 
satisfactory position after the catch, then drop the 
sphere and kick it on the rebound from the ground. 
He must allow for the velocity and direction of the 
wind, and, above all, get the ball away before it is 
blocked by the charging linemen. Goal-kickers are 
seldom caught smiling as they disappear under a 
mass of opposing players. Many never know until 
after they are helped to their feet whether the at- 
tempt ended in failure or success. 

The leading games on Eastern and Western gridirons 
have brought into action plays and players whose 
deeds have been chronicled from coast to coast. 
“Hobey ” Baker’s run in the Princeton-Dartmouth 
game, when he dashed more than three-quarters the 
length of the field for a touchdown, puts the new 
Princeton star in the class with Sam White of last 
year’s eleven; Tilly Lamar, of 1885 fame; Arthur 
Poe, who fourteen years later defeated Yale with a 





easy in football—as in past years. The 
slow and almost irresistible advance of 
the days of mass play and five-vards- 
in-three-downs did not try the physical 
resources of the player in the same way 
as the combination of line-plunging 
and open-field dashes so frequent at 
present. It requires athletie stamina 
of the highest quality to sweep through 
an entire opposing eleven in a long 
zigzag run for half or three-quarters 
the length of a football field, after 
having played steadily for the best 
part of an hour. Such a feat is worthy 
of praise at any time, but when it 
changes defeat into victory, as was the 
case when quarter-back Marshall of 
Pennsylvania wrested the game from 
Michigan in the final moments of play, 
the reason for the snake dance with 
Marshall borne on the shoulders of his 
classmates is not hard to understand. 

Only a man who has played footba!l 


can realize the mental and muscular 
effert exerted in such runs. To pick 
up a.fumbled ball and race down a 


clear field to a touchdown is a thrilling 
play, vet always a question of speed. 
Given a start and the sprinting ability 


to outrun the following tacklers, a 
score is easy. The camera has fre- 


quently caught a player in this feat, 
and invariably the lined and distorted 
face shows the tension under which he 
is laboring. What, then, of the man 
who, with little or no interference, 
dashes his winding way through an 
opposing eleven for a long run ending 
perhaps in a touchdown? His mind 
and body must respond to a hundred 
shap judgments in a period of a few 
Strajght-arming a tackler on 
the forty-five-vard line, he must also 


seconds, 














be figuring how to pass between two 
converging opponents ten yards farther 
away. Bevond these men are others, 
all rushing frantically to intercept the 
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James Thorpe, captain of the Carlisle Ind- 
ian School eleven, trying for a field goal 
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O’Hearne, right end on the Cornell eleven 


length-of-the-field run; and Herman Suter, who 
dashed through the Harvard eleven in 1895 with a 
sprint famous in Princeton football history. When 
the Tigers journeyed to Cambridge to meet Harvard 
for the first-time in sixteen years on a New England 
gridiron, another player stepped into the spot-liglit, 
and this time it was not a Princeton athlete. 

When the contest had ended the crimson of Har- 
vard floated above the orange and black of Princeton 
after an interval of twenty-five years. The score was 
16 to 6, and Charles Brickley, Harvard’s right half- 
back, was the new hero. If only the points scored 
by his kicks had counted, his team would still have 
heen the winnér, for three times he drove the ball over 
the cross-bar, thus scoring nine points for the Cam- 
bridge collegians. Two of these were comparatively 
easy, but the third will go down in football-kicking 
annals as one of the great aerial. scoring feats of the 
gridiron. Following Gardner’s fair catch on Prince- 
ton’s 47-yard line, Brickley kicked a perfect field 
goal which, for length and precision of direction, 
equaled John DeWitt’s place kick at New Haven in 
1903, which won for Princeton. There have been other 
players, however, who surpassed Brickley in scoring, 
for Bernie Trafford, of the Harvard team of 1890, 
kicked five field goals in the game with Cornell. 
Alexander Moffat also kicked four in the Harvard- 
Princeton game of 1883. In the Yale-Princeton game 
of 1882 J. T. Haxall of Princeton scored with a place 
kick from the 63d-yard-line mark, and “ Pat” O’Dea 
of Wisconsin kicked a perfect 62-yard drop-kick goal in 
the Wisconsin-Northwestern game of 1898. 

Another remarkable football product of the season 
of 1912 is Thorpe of tke Carlisle Indian School. It 
is doubtful if any team of any time ever produced a 
greater player. Thorpe, the world’s champion all- 
round athlete, winner of the pentathlon and decath- 
lon events at the Olympic games held in Stockholm last 
summer, plays football with the strength of an angry 
bull and the speed and agility of a panther. Not 
since the early days of the game has his equal been 
seen in action. Ten-yard runs are as common as two- 
yard line plunges in an ordinary contest. His exhibi- 
tion against the United States Military Academy team 
at West Point was simply astonishing. Against an 
eleven which had previously held Yale to four first 
downs in one hour of play, he raced through the line 
and around the ends for stretches of from ten to forty 
wards at a time. Aided by Arcassa, Guyon, and other 
all-American material, this Indian helped roll up a 26 
to 6 victory that West Point will not forget for years. 

It is impossible to estimate accurately the number 
of spectators that have witnessed football games this 
season, but the number must aggregate several millions 
at least. The demand for seat coupons for the Yale- 
Harvard and Yale-Princeton games was so great that 
thousands of applications, together with the accom- 
panying checks and money orders, had to be returned. 
Twice during the autumn the Harvard stadium con- 
tained fully thirty thousand persons gathered to 
watch the Harvard-Princeton and Dartmouth-Har- 
vard games. Attendance figures that exceeded ten 
thousand were frequent. 

In the Middle West similar conditions prevailed. It 
was impossible to secure a ticket for the Minnesota- 
Wisconsin game played at Minneapolis except from 
speculators, who sold the few obtained at exorbitant 
advances. The Michigan-Cornell game at Ann Arbor 
drew almost as many spectators as the Pennsylvania- 
Cornell game at Philadelphia. On the Pacific coast, 
where Rugby is the football fashion at present, the 
Stanford-California contest in the green-clad stadium 
at Berkeley attracted 20,000, and other thousands 
were barred by the inability to accommodate them. 
































The Honor System in American Universities 


BY BONDURANT 


Tue American college undergraduate 
is acknowledged to be versatile, and his 
ingenuity has been known to take peculiar 
forms, at times commendable and at 
others decidedly reprehensible. Where his 
efforts are merely directed to the per- 
formance of some practical joke whereby 
no one is seriously injured it is easy to 
forgive him, as the humor of his pranks 
usually outweighs the mischief done. An 
example of this kind of humor is the 
story told of two college boys who, hav- 
ing a grudge against some of the police 
force of their college town, hit upon a 
novel means of gratifying it. They bought 
a big red-and-white barber pole from a 
local barber who had no further use for 
it. About eleven o’clock that night, wear- 
ing a guilty air, they stole furtively down 
the street with their trophy. They suc- 
ceeded at last in enticing an unwary 
bluecoat to pursue them and place them 
under arrest. After waiting until the 
desk lieutenant had entered the charge 
on the blotter and was about to assign 
them to cells for the night, they pro- 
duced a formal bill of sale for the pole 
and were allowed to depart in peace with 
their prize. The same performance was 
repeated two or three times on different 
streets, until the lieutenant at last in 
desperation called up the various men on 
patrol and ordered them, “If they saw 
two fool students carrying around a 
barber pole to let them alone.” Unfor- 
tunately, the enterprising youths were in 
the station-house at the time the order 
was given, and, sad to relate, the next 
morning there was not a single barber 
pole left in that town. 

But where the student uses his wits 
in order to devise ingenious methods of 
cheating at examinations the matter be- 
comes more serious, as it injures not only 
the university, but the man himself, and 
is bound to undermine his ideas of right 
and wrong. 

Many students, of course, are repelled 
at the thought of “cribbing” under any 
circumstances. Others believe that crib- 
bing is justifiable only in oral recitations 
and not in written examinations. Others 
only where they consider the questions 
unfair. Others where they have a per- 
sonal dislike of an unpopular instructor. 
Still others where the alternative is 
cheating or being dropped from college 
for failure to pass the examination. And 
so on for many varied reasons. Some 
of the distinctions drawn are so fine 
that only a college boy could conceive 


» them. 


Only a small percentage believe it right 
to crib under all circumstances, and these 
are usually restricted to that class of 
students who are firmly convinced that 
their only reason for being in college is 
that they may have four years of amuse- 
ment. ~ This class usually regards the 
faculty as its sworn enemies. 

Oddly enough, even the most inveterate 
‘“cribber” generally has the highest 


standards of honor in all other matters, . 


and he is firmly convinced that there is 
no moral wrong in what he is doing. En- 
vironment has a lot to do with whether 
a boy cribs or not. A youth who has 
never thought of such a thing while he 
he was in “prep” school, if he enters 
an institution where it is prevalent and 
sees some of the most popular and promi- 
nent men of the campus world indulging 
in it, will soon succumb to their ex- 
ample if he is not of exceptionally 
strong moral fiber. It is largely a ques- 
tion of local sentiment. If it is a gen- 
erally admitted practice among the stu- 
dents, then a Freshman has no compunc- 
tion in doing what his upper classmen are 
doing every day; but if the sentiment of 
the institution is opposed to cribbing, 
most new men will yield to public opinion. 

As a rule, the law and medical schools 
of our country are remarkably free from 
this evil. This may be attributed to a 
variety of causes, the chief ones being 
that the men entering these departments 
of a university are older; and as they are 
preparing for a definite life-work they 
see the futility of the practice. 

The wits of the learned gentlemen of 
the faculty are sharpened by years of con- 
tact with the college boy, but they can- 
not keep pace with the hundreds of new 
schemes devised every year by the youths 
in their charge. They are, of course, 
aware of the older methods, such as the 
use of cribs written on thin slips of 
paper and wound tightly around pencils, 
cribs written on the same kind of paper 
and deftly concealed in watch cases, or 
written on cuffs or even on finger nails. 
They long ago discovered the . cruder 
methods resorted to in order to help a 
candidate who, wanting certain answers, 
signals to a friend who, being better in- 
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formed, writes the information required 
on a piece of paper, crumples it into a 
ball, and flips it between the thumb and 
forefinger to his inquiring friend. Or the 
more involved system which was invented 
by two youths, who, while apparently idly 
tapping their pencils against their desks 
while thinking of the answer to a ques- 
tion, were in reality exchanging a sys- 
tem of code signals previously agreed 
upon. However, the examiners cannot be 
aware of all the schemes employed and 
sometimes they remain ignorant of the 
most palpable. 

The only remedy that has been found 
to be effective against cribbing is what 
is known as the “honor system.” This 
system was first introduced at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, where it has met 
with remarkable success. “Once it has be- 
come officially a matter of honor not to 
take any unfair advantage during an ex- 
amination, even the most unscrupulous 
student will hesitate before he will com- 
mit any act that will cause him to lose 
caste in his college world. 

The “honor system” is by no means 

perfect, for while it cuts down the num- 
ber. of men who cheat in examinations 
to an extremely small percentage of those 
who would if the system were not in 
operation, it cannot change human na- 
ture; and, of course, there are some men 
who are bound by no standards of honor 
whatsoever, and under this system have 
a greater chance to cheat undetected 
than they would have under faculty 
supervision. 
- Where the system is in vogue the col- 
legian is apt to be very sensitive as to his 
dignity and strongly resents any appear- 
ance of espionage. In many places the 
instructors, realizing this, absent them- 
selves from the room while the examina- 
tion is in progress in order not to ap- 
pear to doubt the honesty of the class in 
their charge. 

Where the “honor system” is in 
operation the students themselves elect 
a board of undergraduates to try all 
violations and to punish those whom they 
find guilty. The accused is allowed 
counsel and as many witnesses as he 
may desire to summon, but the counsel 
must be a student and not a practising 
attorney. The trial is conducted with 
more or less formality, and the proceed- 
ings are kept secret. If the offense is a 
serious one and the charge is proved the 
culprit is requested to withdraw from 
the institution, which he invariably does. 
There is no notoriety and the faculty 
does not act in the matter. 

A serious drawback to the system is 
the difficulty of obtaining evidence. Theo- 
retically any man who observes an in- 
fraction of the rules is supposed to report 
it to the Honor Board; but many men, 
while they themselves are entirely honest 
in their own actions, are reluctant to re- 
port a comrade who has violated the 
rules. This is particularly the case where 
the system is of recent adoption. Where 
the system has been installed for some 
time it becomes more a part of the under- 
graduate traditions, and the men are less 
reluctant to report an offender, as they 
believe an offense under these conditions 
is a blow to the fair name of the uni- 
versity. 

While many schools and universities 
have adopted the “honor system,” the 
University of Virginia and Princeton are 
its chief exponents. Last year Sheffield 
Scientific School of Yale, which is a de- 
partment as large as the academic, 
adopted the system upon a petition of 
the students. The class of 1912 voted 
to adopt it by a two-thirds majority, 
and the under classes then held meetings 
and followed the lead of their upper 
classmen by an equally large vote. The 
faculty, seeing how strong the feeling 
was, gladly acquiesced in the adoption. 
A set of rules was drawn up by a com- 
mittee of students and an Honor Board 
was elected, made up of members from 
each class and a chairman and secretary 
from the senior council. The rules went 
into effect last June, and no papers were 
examined and marked that did not ‘bear 
this pledge: “TI, , hereby pledge my 
word of honor that I have neither given 
nor received any aid during this ex- 
amination.” 

Under the Yale system an instructor 
was present in the room while the ex- 
aminations were in progress, not for the 
purpose of supervision, but to give in- 
formation relative to the time allowed, 
the constructions of questions, ete. 

Wherever the “honor system” has 
been adopted it has usually been the stu- 
dents themselves who have taken the 
initial steps to bring it about. While 
the faculties by no means oppose the sys- 
tem, they realize that unless there is a 
general undergraduate demand for it the 
chances are against its success. What- 
ever the faults of the “honor system” 
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may be, one thing is certain: once placed 
upon his honor, the American student 
very rarely betrays the trust bestowed 
on him. 





The Popularity of Moving 
Pictures 


Movine pictures continue in demand. 
Fifteen thousand miles of films were ex- 
ported from the United States in the 
year ending June 30, 1912, while the 
length of imported films during the same 
period amounted to three thousand miles. 
A large proportion, in fact, of films in 
use the world ever come from this coun- 
try. Films and machines for the new 
moving-picture shows opened last August 


in Panama City were all of American’ 


make. On the other hand, there is no 
demand at present in Zanzibar for the 
moving-picture show or any other amuse- 
ment device except, perhaps, the merry- 
go-round. 

The possibilities for educational use of 
the cinematograph have lately received 
much attention in Germany, and manu- 
facturers have submitted films adapted 
to this purpose. A well-known philan- 
thropist has presented the Berlin schools 
with two fully equipped moving-picture 
machines. Many country schools possess 
stereoscopes and also lanterns with slides. 
Pictures for these machines are used in 
the following studies: geography, miner- 
alogy, zoology, art, and certain lectures 
where pictures of poets and authors are 
wanted. 

Not a bad idea is that of an American 
typewriter company that owns a moving- 
picture. machine film which attracted 
great interest in Calcutta and other parts 
of India. The film is one of a series rep- 
resenting commerce and the industries. 

A cinematograph exhibition, which it 
is intended to make international in its 
scope, is to be held at Olympia, London, 
next March. Manufacturers everywhere 
will be invited to exhibit their products. 





The Organization of the 
Church of England 


THE highest office in the Church of 

England is held by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, officially known as Primate 
of all England, in distinction from the 
Archbishop of York, who is simply 
Primate of England. The jurisdiction 
of the latter extends over the province 
or county of York, which includes ten 
dioceses in that part of England from the 
Humber to the Dee and embraces the 
Isle of Man as well. 
_ The rest of England is under the 
jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. That dignitary, however, as 
Primate of all England, is supposed to 
possess a certain authority over the 
church in the whole country. He takes 
precedence on all public occasions not 
only of the Archbishop of York, but of 
all the nobility save the immediate mem- 
bers of the royal family. He crowns the 
king, but~ the queen is crowned by the 
Archbishop of York. 

The Church has two legislative bodies, 
called convocations, which attend to 
ecclesiastical matters. Each convoca- 
tion, that of York and that of Canter- 
bury, contains two houses. The upper 
house is composed of bishops and other 
dignitaries, and the lower house is made 
up of deans, archdeacons, and delegates 
who are elected vhenever a new Parlia- 
ment is chosen. 





Bird Tribunals 


RAvENS, starlings, and crows are be- 
lieved to hold courts of justice to mete out 
punishment to offenders. Sometimes they 
assemble in great numbers, as if. they 
would give great dignity to the occasion. 
The trial sometimes apparently endures 
for many days. Some birds sit at the 
conclave with lowered heads, some merely 
cock their heads on the branches and 
look grave, while others are most garru- 
lous and fill the air with their complaints. 

Naturalists studying these strange pro- 
ceedings have seen an apparently selected 
number of birds fall upon one or more of 
their number—at the close of the “ trial ” 
—and put them to death, after which they 
dispersed in orderly fashion and went back 
quietly to their nests. 





The Moon and Volcanoes 


Ir is evident that if the earth’s internal 
mass is liquid it must obey the law that 
governs fluids. Scientists have tried, 
therefore, to find some relationship be- 
tween volcanic eruptions and lunar at- 
traction. 
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I Want to Give You 


“Human Energy” 


My book explains the laws governing right 
exercise—some of them for the first time. It 
. Shows clearly and concisely why a few 
minutes daily of movements scientifically 
directed to reach your internal organs—all 
of which are muscular—will do infinitely 
more for your health and strength than 
hours of random exercise. 


I offer it to you free, because I want you 
to understand the principles underlying The 
Thompson Course, which has brought thou- 
sands from uncertain health and inefficiency 
into fuller, more useful and serener life, 


Sooner or later, you will adopt the prin- 
ciples of my Course—all men of sedentary 
life will, You will find “Human Energy” a 
real contribution to the science of making 
the most of oneself. It is startling, yet 
obviously true. Sending for it puts you 
under no obligation, except to read it as 
though it were written by a friend. 


J. EDMUND THOMPSON 
Suite 83, Exchange Building, Worcester, Mass. 
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The Noisy Polar Regions 


Most of us cherish the idea that in the 
far reaches of the Arctic Circle there 
prevails an everlasting, death-like still- 
but those who have spent much 
time in the Far North assure us that 
that region is far from being silent, al- 
though so little life is manifest for the 
greater part of the year. 

On polar seas the ice, though thick and 
solid as granite, is hardly ever still. 
There are tides in the Arctic and these 
lift and lower the huge ice-fields, causing 
them to give out all manner of noises. 
Even as late as November the pack will 
wake up without warning and pile itself 
in huge heaps with indescribable crash- 
ings, groanings, and roarings. Peary 
speaks of the “ rabid roar” of the “ tum- 
bling chaos of ice blocks.” His Eskimos 
were terribiy frightened and set up weird 
The dogs whined and barked, 
the noise was terrific. 


ness; 


howlings. 
and altogether 


Every Arctic explorer has given similar | 


accounts. 


The movements of the ice—the gradual | 


crowding and pressing, bending and push- 
ing, the breaking of the masses of snow 
lying at the “ice foot ”—have given rise 


to the expression of explorers, “ The voices | 
It may be that one will hear | 


of the ice.” 
a low singing, splashing, or grumbling, 


alternating with various’ other sounds, 
cracking and snapping. ‘These sound ir- 
regularly from a great distance, like a 


confusion of human voices, the racket of 
a railway train, or the skurrying of a 
sledging party. Then, again, the noises 
are such as to cause the explorer to fancy 
he hears the steps and voices of various 
species of animals. 

Spring is the noisiest- time in the polar 
McClure, of the Investigator, com- 
pared the breaking up of the ice at that 
season to heavy thunder or the sound of 
great guns. Another writer likened the 
sound of the breaking ice floe to that 
produced by a volcanic eruption. 

Moreover, the air in the Arctie regions 
is seldom absolutely still. Gales are fre- 


seas, 


quent. The winter winds, according to 
Pearys blow with almost unimaginable 


fury. On one occasion in the eabins of 
the Rooserelt the sound resembied that 
of some gigantic power plant, everything 
vibrating to the pulsation of the ma- 
chinery. The whole atmosphere was filled 
with the deep, sullen roar of the wind, 
and so thick was the cloud of snow picked 
up and swept forward on the wings of 
the gale that powerful lamps were in- 
visible ten feet away. 

On high ground, such as that of inner 
Greenland, the wind is never still. Nan- 
sen tells of the constant hiss of the breeze 
laden with tiny bits of ice, whieh flowed 


along knee high like a shining white 
river glittering in the pale Arctic sun- 


light. 

Nor is there lack of sounds caused by 
animal life. In the Arctic may often 
be heard the baying of wolves and the 
barking of seal, while in the summer the 
harsh cry of sea birds echoes along the 
faces of the cliifs. P 





Four Great Sauces 


A FrexcuMan has declared that “man 
has created the eulinary art; he does not 
eat like an animal—he breakfasts, dines, 
and sups.” 

The French are particularly eloquent 
on the subject of sauces. Among their 
chefs are recognized four great 
Spanish, Velouté, Béchamel, and 

The Spanish and Velouté were 
known as far back as the seventeenth 
century. In the eighteenth they were 
modified by the masters of cookery, par- 
ticularly by Caréme, who was called “ the 
Raphael of the kitchen.” 

The Spanish sauce is composed of juices 
extracted from a mixture of ham, veal, 
chicken, and pheasant. Velouté is similar, 
but is not colored. Béchamel is Velouté 
to which cream has been added, and the 
German sauce is Velouté plus the yolks 


7 mrs 
of eggs. 


famous 
sauces: 
German, 


Neroli 


Essence of neroli is obtained from a 
species of orange-tree grown in Provence. 
rhe trees are grown for their flowers, but 
are cultivated as are fruit trees. The 
flowers are picked by hand every two 
days, in April and May, for high-priced 
perfume essence. Full-blown flowers are 
gathered either in linen sheets or in 
pails. The twenty pounds’ weight of 
flowers gathered by a good workman in 
one day’s work is sent to the distillery in 
bags. About one thousand pounds of 
flowers produce two pounds of essence. 

The 1,200 or more producers of neroli, 
working in co-operation, harvest over 
three million pounds of orange flowers 
annually. 
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CUSTOM-HOUSE INSPECTOR. 
nothing but clothes in your trunk.” 
MADAM. “I haven’t. That’s my husband’s nightcap.” 


““Madam, I thought you said you had 
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**Books and the Man’? 


In a recent address before the Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Institution on “ Books 
and. the Man: Some Thoughts on Modern 
Reading in its Relation to Modern Life,” 
Sir Gilbert Parker deplored. the produc- 
tion of frothy and useless books in the 
swirl and rush and motor movement of 
modern life. Conceive of: the peerless 
Chaucer, he said, in front of a bookstall 
at a railway station, with its careless 
profusion of literary wares. He would 
shut his eyes and say, “Take me back to 
my comfortable tomb.” 

To a lover of books, Sir Gilbert said, 
the leather-tainted atmosphere of the book- 
seller’s shop had the fragrance of a Per- 
sian rose-garden. The books of a time 
reproduced in varying degree the spirit of 
the time, and that was why one looked 
round wide-eyed when there came a new 
phase of taste in books. When the so- 
called problem play and novel were the 
vogue, the novel and play of sex, not in 
the fundamental wholesome sense, but 
twisted out of proportion by a spectacular 
art, one found the phase reproduced in 
the attitude of mind of the public. <A 
year of scandalous literature and plays 
was enough to sweep a large population 
on a wave of easy-going morals; a year 
of flippant treatment of sacred things— 
he meant such things, not necessarily re- 
ligious, as men and women at their best 
held dear—was enough to destroy rever- 
ence in hundreds of thousands, so plastic 
was character, which, to a degree, was al- 
ways changing, because a new population 
was ever being born. Indeed, a mere 
phrase was enough to give a turn to the 
minds of thousands—as waves that rippled 
out to an almost shoreless distance. If a 
phrase will cling for a lifetime in a man’s 
mind, influencing his conduct, what must 
be the influence of a book which presents 
a hundred or a thousand manifestations 
of life in epitome. ‘The massed influence 
was one which was not to be gauged by 
any words of it remembered, but by the 
incorporation of its spirit into the spirit 
and character of the reader. If the massed 
influence be deleterious, then an ill thing 
had been done to the nation.  [Hear, 
hear.] One could not be prudish, on the 
one hand, or throw the reins wholly loose, 
on the other; he would let a boy or a girl 
loose in a library, but he would see that 
the library was a good one. [Applause. | 
Anything—anything could be treated in 
fiction, but it must be treated without 
that suggestion which was more evil than 
evil itself. [Applause.] So many books 
were read, not for love of books, but for 


. information only, and that was why belles 


lettres and poetry and finer literature 
were neglected, while the popularly polit- 
ical, popularly scientific, and popularly 
philosophical volumes had a good sale. It 
would seem as though we were getting 
down to an economic formula of life. 

More men wrote well to-day than wrote 
seventy-five years ago, but the best did 
not writer better. And there was far 
more straining after effect. We had 
agitated and frantic experiments in the 
bizarre, quite as unreal as the work of 
the Futurists or the post-impressionists 
in painting, but the public needed it all 
less than jit did. In truth, something had 
gone from us for the moment—for the 
moment. It was moral enthusiasm. We 
were too determined to be amused, too 
busy in keeping pace with the opportuni- 
ties which fast became duties forced upon 
us, or offered to us by the motor-car and 
the telephone and the flying-machine. We 
were sO common sense—or maybe so com- 
monplace—that we wanted everything not 
to have too great an elevation, and we 
certainly would not have too low a de- 
pression. Hence the present-day style 
which belonged to the time, and was not 
devised. It was not manufactured; _ it 
was in keeping with the time and the 
spirit of the moment. 

It was apparent from books of the 
hour that imagination had taken new ex- 
pression in this age, and that moral sense 
and obligation determinedly found new 
manifestations. And herein lay the hope- 
fulness of the situation. [| Applause. | 
For himself, he believed that biography 
and autobiograhpy had more influence pro- 
portionately to its popularity on men and 
national life than almost any other sort 
of literature, fiction excepted. Of all lit- 
erature, biography was the most respon- 
sible, the most .exacting. To have the 
blood of reputation on your hands was a 
dismal thing; yet we had seen it in our 
day. Heaven help us if we were not to 
have our heroes at their essential best, 
and, if need be, with the contrast of their 
larger faults, as in the case of Nelson, 
whom none loved less because he loved 
unwisely. In an allusion to Napoleon 
Sir Gilbert Parker characterized The Last 
Phase as one of the most beautiful and 
moving and penetrating of books. 

When one read the critics and publicists 
and social commentators of one hundred 
vears ago oné got courage, for each phase 
had its Jeremiahs who foresaw the fall of 
Jerusalem. The world had always been 
going to the dogs. [Laughter.] 





























MARK TWAINS LIFE 


MARK TWAIN—A Biography: The Personal and 
Literary Life of Samucl Langhorne Clemens 


By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


The 


Brander Matthews in The New York Times 

“With infinite care and with infinite detail he traces 
Mark Twain’s career from the cradle to the grave— 
omitting nothing which could in any way cast light 
upon his character. . . . In these three volumes the 
record is substantially complete. In these pages we 


have Mark Twain as he lived his long life. . . . Mr. 
Paine fulfills the first duty of a biographer. He is 
sincere, honest, frank—as Mark was himself. He 


has a superb belief in the nobility of his subject, and he | 


paints him as Cromwell wished to be portrayed, with 
his warts. This is how Mark also would wish to be 
delineated, and taken as a whole the book completely 
justifies Mr. Paine’s belief that Mark was,so big that 
there is nothing lost by revealing the infrequent little- 
nesses he chanced to have, the few defects, and the 
many inconsistencies. To know him was to understand 
him and to love him, and Mr. Paine will help thousands 
who already love him without knowing him to under- 
stand him as they never did before.” 


The Record-Herald, Chicago 


“For six years Mr. Paine has labored upon the au- 
thorized life of Mark Twain, modeling it on the large 
lines of Boswell, and the result is a memorable biog- 
raphy. It is a true and well-proportioned picture of a 
rare and complex genius, not merely a humorist, but 
a thinker and a faulty, large-hearted man of infinite 
human interest. In these pages one meets Bret 
Harte, Warner, Howells, Aldrich, Holmes, Nast, Kip- 
ling, and a score of other noted men and women, with 
anecdotes of each in their relations with Mark Twain. 
I wish there were space here to say something about 
Mark Twain’s religion, which, though far from ortho- 
dox, was typical of his innate honesty. His clear 
statements on this and the other serious things of life 
are not least among the charms of his biography. Mr. 
Paine is to be congratulated upon putting a great 
man fully alive into the most noteworthy biography 
of the year.” 


The New York Sun 


“Mr. Paine has taken his function as biographer 
very seriously. He seems to have visited all the places. 
He has interviewed apparently all the living persons 
who could shed any light upon his subject, and has 
compared his subject’s recollections, where that was 
feasible, with documentary evidence of the times to 
which the reminiscences relate. What is even more 
of importance, he has remembered and applied Mark 
Twain’s aphorism that ‘he can only speak frankly, 
who speaks from the grave,’ and has delivered Mark 
Twain’s opinions upon high matters, upon which even 
Mark Twain’s courage did not suffice to deliver them 
during his lifetime. The result is that upon many 
matters of fact in the life of Mark Twain the reader 
of this biography knows more than Mark Twain knew 
himself, and upon many matters of opinion more than 
Mark Twain would have ventured to tell.” 


The St. Louis Post Dispatch 


“They are (perhaps unconsciously) such a record 
of American life, now surviving only in results too great 
to be wholly intelligent, as hardly exists in any other 
form... . Mr. Paine has written a biography so full of 
the vital realities of American life that it is even now 
more important to read and understand it than it is 
to read and know any ‘standard history’ of the United 
States in print.... But in beginning to get an 
idea of what nearly ‘everything in the United States is 
really about, begin with Albert Bigelow Paine’s story 
of Mark Twain’s beginnings in Hannibal, and keep 
on to the finis.” 


The Salt Lake Tribune 
“Tt is evident that the friends of Mark Twain made 
no mistake in selecting Mr. Paine to be his biographer. 
He has so fine a vein of humor and wit, and it comes into 
such excellent play herein, that Mark Twain himself 








could have asked for nothing better than that the | 


story of his life might be written by Mr. Paine. . 
Mr. Paine has done the finest possible work in this 
biography of Mark Twain. There is nothing left to be 
desired. Everything is here, and everything in the best 
possible form and in the most entertaining manner.’ 


Octavo, Uniform Red Cloth, Trade Edition, 3 Vols. (in a box), $6.00 net. 
Octavo, Cloth, Full Gilt Backs, Gilt Tops, Library Edition, 3 Vols. (in a box), $7.00 net. 
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The Republican, Springfield 

“The narrative of the personal and literary life of 
Mark Twain by Albeit Bigelow Paine, which has just 
been published by the Harpers in three illustrated 
volumes, must take rank at once as one .of the most 
important American biographies. It is certainly the 

most interesting biography of an American author, 
while regardless of restriction as to subject it need yield 
to few besides Nicolay and Hay’s life of Lincoln. 
Mr. Paine, who was given special opportunities in 
preparation for his task during Mark Twain’s last years 
and was made the great humorist’s literary executor, 
has played well his réle as Boswell. The result is a 
narrative almost as strong in its varied human appeal 
as Mark Twain’s own stories, apt~allusions to and 
quotations from which sprinkle chapter after chapter.” 


The New York Evening Sun 

“Albert — i a has presented an exhaustive 
history of the life of America’s greatest humorist 
that is destined to take place as the biography of Mark 
Twain. Not only are the three volumes to be con- 
sidered authoritative, but the work may also be called 
official. Mark Twain chose Mr. Paine to be his biog- 
rapher, arranged for him to live in the closest daily 
intimacy for more than four years, and placed at his 
disposal diaries, letters, notes, and the other collected 
data of a lifetime. . . . The result of Mr. Paine’s long 
labors is a biography that sparkles with Mark Twain’s 
sweet good-humor and sparkling wit.” 

















Mark Twain and Mr. Paine 
at Billiards 


The London Standard 


‘*A memorable book, vivid, picturesque, intimate— 
a live picture of the man.” 


The London Truth 


‘No literary biography of the last half-century, not 
even Forster’s ‘Life of Dickens,’ approaches in interest 
this of Mark Twain.” 


The London Times 
“As for this biography, the object of all biographies 
is primarily to give us a clear image of the subject; 
and by that test the book is a good one. We have 
Samuel Clemens in his habits as he lived, in all his 
moods.” 


The Westminster Gazette 


“In fact, he has had abundance of material, and he 
has used it with admirable skill. Although his work 
extends to over seventeen hundred pages, the narrative 
never drags, and the book will take high rank among 
the biographies which the United States has produced 
in recent years.’ 


The Pall Mall Gazette 


“This book is to Humor what Boswell is to Litera- 
ture. As we have seen from monthly instalments in 
Harper's Magazine, Mr. Paine has fulfilled his self- 
imposed commission in an appropriately broad and 
cordial spirit.” 





Book of the Year— Verdict of Two Continents 


The Philadelphia Press 


“Tt would be easy to quote almost indefinitely from 
the store of anecdote these volumes contain: but ex- 
tended quotation is beyond the scope of the present 
notice. It remains only to direct the attention of 
readers to the delightful reminiscences of T. B. Aldrich 
and others of the Ailantic group, their relations with 
Clemens; to the chapters on his financial reverses, 
which seem to shed new light; and to the episode of 
the Kaiser’s dinner (Chapter CLXXIX), which ought 
to call forth discussion, if not elucidation, from sur- 
viving friends in Germany.” 


The New York Globe 


“Tt is the big American biography, because it is the 
biography of a big American. And we must believe 
it will take rank with the great biographies of the world. 
It is a biography to which Americans will be proud 
to point as the life of a typical American. . . . Mr. 
Paine has had rich material with which to work. But 
how admirably, painstakingly, and conscientiously he 
has handled it will perhaps not be realized. until the 
very last of the 1,719 pages making up the three volumes 
is reached Then you will know that you have been 
absorbed as in a story.’ 


The Portland Evening Telegram 

“At last, the book we have all been looking for. 
It exceeds expectations. The charm of the text, the 
many illustrations, the letters and incidental writings 
hitherto unpublished, typographical neatness, all 
combine to make this personal and literary life of 
Samuel Langhorne Clemens one of the great biographies 
of literature. . . . The account of Twain’s death is the 
most touching bit cf writing—no flourishes, just the 
story of the passing of a great but simpie soul by one 
who loved to sit at the kindly author’s feet and listen.” 


The Public Ledger, Philadelphia 


“In no biography yet written has the biographer 
more finely linked the various stages of an jllustrious 
man’s career. Perhaps in no other career has the boy 
been so truly father to the man—with bis hatred of 
rules and conventions, and his magnificent freedom 
of soul. But it is Mr. Paine’s singular merit to have 
shown the life of Mark Twain, and the most luminous 
product of the American soil, as so consistent a unit. 
It is a great biography, as true to its subject as it is 
true to its history.” 


The Philadelphia Telegraph 

“Every one connected with Mark Twain’s biography 
is to be congratulated—the author, the publishers, and 
the public. Albert Bigelow Paine has produced a 
real biography that will rank with the best of its kind 
in fullness, truth, and sincerity. It is a real history, 
not a mere eulogy. And it is most entertainingly 
told. It has also been produced within a reasonable 
time, and yet with no evidences of haste or incom- 
pleteness. . . . The coming generation will thank Mr. 
Paine for havi ing preserved such a record of such a man 
for them.” 


The Edinburgh Scotsman 


“The chief charm of Mr. Paine’s work lies in its 
picture of Clemens in his old age, his fame won, and his 
struggles finished. The sketch of his character, 
daily life, and conversation here given is one which 
forms a real addition to biographical literature. It 
enables the reader to realize the features of a distinct, 
and, in many senses, a great personality. . . . Whether 
dealing with Samuel Langhorne Clemens in y-uth 
or in age, however, Mr. Paine always succeeds in mak- 
ing his subject interesting.” 


The London Telegraph 


“Tt does not seem possible to begin dealing with Mr. 
Albert Bigelow Paine’s biography of Mark Twain 
except statistically. . . . It is Homeric, as Lamb said 
of a certain entry about the consumption of porter. . . . 
It serves that purpose which a good biography always 
should—revealing the personality and character of its 
subject as well as chronicling the data of his life-story. 
In this subtler sense, indeed, the work may be regarded 


| as a triumphant achievement.” 
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